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eson, V ales & Sparte, Inc. 
| WOOD. PULP AGENTS 
16 Bast 41st Street 
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ON WRAPPING PAPERS 
Produce The Shades You Want 


on your sulfite and kraft wrapping papers, with 


“National” Dyes. 


For colors of brilliancy and greatest economy use 
National Basic Dyes, alone or in combination with the 
following National Acid Dyes: 


National Metanil Yellow P Conc 
National Acid Orange YP and RP 
National Croceine Scarlet MOOP 
National Fast Red SP and 
National Nigrosine 128 BP 


National Basic Dyes, with the above National Acid 
Dyes are those most suited for the dyeing of un- 


bleached stock. When properly applied they produce 
uniform level colors. 


They are “National” Dyes—They are dependable 
—Test them on your own stock. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40. Rector Street, 
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Cleveland Worm Gear driven paper machines 


Consider the Cleveland Worm 
Gear Drive 


Growing appreciation of the Cleveland Worm Gear 
Reduction Unit by the paper industry is indicated by 
its use in leading mills in connection with Plate and 
Rotary Screens, Knotters, Agitators, Pulpers, Fans, 
Conveyors—(cordwood, coal, lime and ash), Pulp 
Machines,. Boiler Feed Pumps, Thinning Tanks, Wet 
Machines, Bleach Boilers, Bucket Elevators, Rewinders, 
Save-alls, Suction Boxes, Presses, Calenders; also in 
connection with paper machines to take the reduction 
between prime movers and the lineshaft and the [i 
Fourdrinier, Couch, Dryers, Press and Calender 
sections. 


It is becoming well known that the industry’s grow- 
ing preference for Cleveland Worm Drives is based 
upon high efficiency, compactness, quietness, constant 
torque and permanently low maintenance cost, plus 
ability to handle abnormally large gear ratios with ease. 


Engineers appreciate the fact that we cooperate 
with those interested in worm drives to work out the 
most satisfactory installations from the standpoint of 
efficiency and permanently low upkeep cost. 


Write for complete data. 





The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. [ 


America’s Worm Gear Specialists 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Cleveland 


WORM GEAR 
REDUCTION UNITS 
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R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


INCORPORATED 


50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


WHITE CLAYS 


Our standard grade of washed Georgia clay which 
we have supplied for many years for book paper 


filling. 


A thoroughly dried and pulverized clay from our 
Virginia mine. Equal in color and working 
qualities to the ordinary imported grades. Espe- 
cially suitable as a filler for book and magazine 
paper. 


From our South Carolina mine—either crude, or 


Se & 
a 


aaa ths 6 ; dried and pulverized. 


_— 


a Ges Pulverized—For coating paper and hoard, or for 
- Ss book paper filling. 


A crude clay, free from grit, at a low price, for 
filling in newsprint. 


We have also No. | and No. 2 grades of crude clays from our South Carolina 
and Georgia mines. The No. | grade is free from stain. 
The No. 2 grade is slightly yellow. 
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REAL FIGHT ON PROPOSED EMBARGO BEGINS 


American Manufacturers Represented by Noted Counsel as Royal Commission on Pulpwood Opens its Session 
at Ottawa—Document Submitted by Canadian Pulp and Paper Association Indicates That Associa- 
tion Is in Favor of Embargo—Large Delegation Present to Represent Lumbermen Who 
Oppose Embargo—Position of the Laurentide Paper Company Stated. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MonTREAL, Que., November 13, 1923.—The first real fight in 
connection with the proposed embargo on pulpwood has been staged 
in Ottawa this week when the Royal Commission on Pulpwood came 
from the Maritime Provinces, where it started its inquiry, and 
opened a session in Ottawa at which representatives from Quebec 
and Ontario were invited to be present and to give evidence. The 
interest which American manufacturers have taken in the inquiry 
is shown by the fact that Aime Geoffrion, K. C., of Montreal, ad- 
mittedly one of the leading barristers in the Dominion, appeared be- 
fore the Commission as representing the United States manufac- 
turers and submitted various witnesses to exhaustive cross-examina- 
tion. One of the features of the session was the fact that, for the 
first time, an authoritative statement as to the attitude of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association on the question was made public. 
Edward Beck, the manager of the Association, gave evidence and 
submitted in printed form an exhaustive examination of the whole 
question, the document being recorded as part of the evidence. While 
not coming out flat-footedly in favor of the embargo, the whole 
trend of the evidence submitted on behalf of the Association was in 
favor of the embargo. Mr. Beck pointed out seriously the forest 
reserves of Canada were being depleted and declared that the em- 
 bargo was entirely within the right of any soverign nation. He 
submitted, however, two alternatives to the embargo, One, the free 
admission of all Canadian paper to the United States, including 
book, writing, tissue, kraft and blotting paper. The other alter- 
native was an export tax on pulpwood heavy enough to reduce 
if not abolish the export of pulpwood. 


Cross-Examined by Mr. Geoffrion 


Mr. Geoffrion challenged a statement of the Association that “the 
American mills which are now kept in operation by the use of 
Canadian pulpwood are for the most part old and of an obsolete 
character, with an extremely high operating cost. They are in any 
event being gradually abandoned or converted to other uses, as their 
share of the output is being taken over by newer mills; but this 
process is slow and will last for many years.” Mr. Beck modified 
the statement, admitting an exaggeration. He asked that the state- 
ment may be made to read to the effect that some of the American 
mills had old machinery. Mr. Geoffrion wished to know if the As- 
sociation favored the embargo on wood cut by settlers and farmers 
‘To this Mr. Beck said the principle of an embargo had been adopted, 
but some individual members had expressed themselves as in favor 
of excepting the product of settlers. Mr. Beck would not admit 
that such an embargo would leave the settlers without a market. 
They could still sell to Canadian manufacturers. Some 85 per 
cent of these were members of the Association, he said. He con- 
tended, speaking of the Abitibi district, that there was a very con- 
‘iderable competitive market among Canadian mills. He quoted 
from the hous organ of the Abitibi Paper Company to the effect 
that this company during the past nine years had paid out $1,200,000 


to settlers on account of wood cut over their land. Mr. Geoffrion 
reminded the witness that Hector Authier, member of the Legis- 
lature for the Abitibi district, had asserted in his evidence before 
the Commission that the American market was essential to settlers 
in that district. Reverting to Mr. Beck’s statement estimating 
Canada’s entire supply of merchantable soft wood, at &71,720,000 
cords, of which only about 65 per cent was good pulpwood, Mr. 
Geoffrion pointed to an estimate by the Canadian Conservation 
Commission of 900,000,000 cords, excluding jackpine. Mr. Beck 
claimed that the latter estimate was probably some 15 years old. He 
admitted, however, that jackpine is being used to a larger extent 
for pulpwood, as other woods become scarcer. Mr. Beck asked the 
chairman to rule whether the book in Mr. Geoffrion’s hand, “A 
Handbook of the Pulp and Paper Industry” was evidence. He 
claimed it was issued in collaboration with a financial house in Mon- 
treal, which was interested in putting the best foot forward as re- 
gards the pulp and paper industry. 


Handbook Admitted to Records 


Commissioner R. W. McClellan, of Fredericton, however, pointed 
out that the book was issued under the auspices of the Association. 
It was agreed to include the book in the records and Commissioner 
McClellan pointed out that Mr. Beck would have an opportunity to 
challenge its figures if he desired to do so. Mr. Beck objected to 
an inference from his statement by Mr. Geoffrion that American 
mills were not interested in conservation of Canadian forests. He 
said that the Association did not wish to throw all the onus of 
conservation on the Government, but that the Government should 
collaborate with private owners. “Do I understand that your As- 
sociation is in favor of an export embargo on pulp?” asked Mr. 
Geoffrion. “It has taken no action. I assume they would be op- 
posed to an embargo at present,” was the reply. “Of course,” Mr. 
Geoffrion responded, “They sell pulp and buy pulpwood. They 
would thus be in favor of am embargo on what they buy and not 
on what they sell.” Mr. Beck said that he could name American 
paper concerns who would benefit by coming into Canada to manu- 
facture within the Dominion. 

L. George, merchant, of Eganville, Ont., appeared before the 
Commission in the interests of local farmers. He said he believed 
an export embargo would prove a very great hardship to them. 


Laurentide Company’s Position 

Elwood Wilson, chief forester of the Laurentide Paper Company, 
said there were many matters coming under the inquiry which were 
more important than the embargo. He believed the question of for- 
est management. and conservation was practically the most important 
pending question in the Dominion today. He could not see that 
American interests had the slightest standing in a question of that 
kind. It was Canada’s problem. Mr. Wilson contended that Ameri- 
cans had wasted their timber, and there was no reason why Canada 
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should allow them to take advantage of the Dominion’s resources. 
Canada, he averred, was already overcutting her forests, and she 
could not afford to increase her output of wood unless more stringent 
methods of conservation were adopted. He will file with the com- 
mission a memorandum in the capacity of an expert, dealing with 
forest fire protection, conservation and proper methods of cutting. 
The witness contended that the idea was getting prevalent that 
United States concerns were so much interested in the pulpwood 
question that they were attempting to override the work of the 
Commission. He thought the Commission should hear Canadian wit- 
nesses whom were engaged in the paper industry, and acquainted 
with conditions. Commissioner McClellan assured the witness that 
such evidence would be heard, and Mr. Wilson’s offer to suggest 
a list of witnesses to the Commission was accepted. 


Lumbermen Oppose Embargo 


Any present embargo on the export of Canadian pulpwood was 
unqualifiedly opposed by a number of lumber dealers and con- 
tractors. These witnesses were engaged in purchasing wood from 
farmers and settlers, which they in turn exported to paper concerns 
in the United States. It was brought out that from 80 to 95 per 
cent of this wood is poplar, for which, it was claimed, there is no 
demand in Canada. Frank Cahill, M. P., for Pontiac county, also 
appeared before the Commission and voiced opposition to the em- 
bargo. He claimed that settlers in the Abitibi district depended 
upon the money secured for their wood until such time as a fair area 
of their land had been cleared. 

R. Girouard, of Smith’s Falls, contended that at present it was 
cheaper to manufacture pulp in the United States than in Ontario. 
There was the question of importing coal as well as bleaching pow- 
der and other materials at high freight rates. There was in ad- 
dition the question of exporting the pulp at a high freight rate 
classification. He believed it was at present a better proposition 
to buy the wood in Canada and ship it to a place in the United 
States where coal and other essentials are more readily secured, 
and where the freight rate on the final product is going to be much 
less burdensome. He thought the pulp mills would come to Canada 
finally when production could be carried on more cheaply than 
across the line. He believed mills at present located in Ontario 
would not be successful merely as exporting concerns. They de- 
pended largely upon local demand, 


Delegation of Lumbermen Present 


A delegation of iumbermen operating in the Ottawa Valley and 
members of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association attended. The 
‘delegates included Dan McLachlin of Arnprior, W. M. Ross and 
John Black of the J. R. Booth Company, Ottawa; W. J. Smith and 
©. R. Bremner of the Edwards Lumber and Pulp Company, Pem- 
broke; S. J. Fisher of the E. B. Eddy Company, Hull; J. S. Gullies, 
and Col. A. B. Gillies, of Braeside, and J. A. Gillies of Ottawa. 
The trend of their evidence was that the menace to forests was the 
destruction of young growth by fire.. The only method of remedy- 
ing the situation was through public education and the imposition 
of heavy penalties for setting fire. 

The Commission will sit for another week in Ottawa. 


The Failure of Becker & Co. 


News received here from England in connection with the applica- 
tion for a receivership for Becker & Co. states that counsel for the 
Company, in making application for a receivership, stated the crisis 
has been brought about owing to the failure of a certain Canadian 
Company to meet its liabilities. This statement is combated by the 
Financial Times of Montreal which says: “One of the main ques- 
tions which led to a considerable divergence of opinion was in con- 
nection with the methods of financing between the Becker interests 
and the Canadian companies for which he was acting. This arose 
from the fact, it is stated, that the Becker company had an ar- 
rangement for cash payment on delivery of puip to some of the 


larger manufacturers for whom they were acting, and in turn they 
would have the Canadian shippers draw on them at 60 or % days 
and in this way the English agency would have the benefit of 
the cash for the period represented by the drafts. 

“It was foreseen that this would eventually place the Canadian 
companies in an uncomfortable position should anything happen and 
an entirely new arrangement was made which only allowed ship- 
ment of pulp against bills of lading. This changed the whole finan- 
cial structure for the Becker agency and eventually resulted in 
their landing into financial difficulties that made it necessary to 
consider reorganizing.” 


Blotting Paper from Wood-Pulp 


As a result of investigations recently carried out by the Forest 
Products Laboratories of the Forestry Branch of the Department 
of the Interior, Canada, in their experimental paper mill, blotting 
paper with excellent absorptive qualities has been produced entirely 
from wood pulp. This is an entire departure in the manufacture 
of blotting paper, the best grades having hitherto been made from 
rag-pulp. An interesting feature of the new product is that it con- 
tains a large proportion of pulp made from a wood which, although 
plentiful, has found little employment in the pulp industry in Canada. 


To Erect New Pulp Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Avpany, N. Y., November 12, 1923.—The Albany Perforated 
Wrapping Paper Company has made announcement of their plan 
to erect a new pulp mill at Sheet Harbor, Nova Scotia, at a cost 
of $250,000. This mill is to have an annual output of 50,000 tons 
of ground wood pulp. Purchase of 62,000,000 acres of spruce 
timberland have been made and 25,000 tons of cord wood will be 
cut each year for consumption at the mill. Construction is to be 
started as soon as possible so the mill may be put into operation 
in 1924. 

The output of this new mill will be consumed partly by the 
A. P. W. Paper Company’s plant in Albany and partly by other 
tissue mills throughout the East that supply their converting 
factory with paper, although the Albany plant will continue to 
purchase approximately 20,000 tons of pulp a year from Scandi- 
navian countries. 

This new undertaking is in line with a general building campaign 
which has been going on for several years in an effort to keep 
pace with the demand for A. P. W. toilet tissues and towels. 
These products are now being supplied to nearly every country 
in the world through branch offices maintained in these countries. 


Grant Reparation Award 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 14, 1923.—The Interstate Com- 
mission has handed down a decision in docket No. 14328 in the 
case of Crown Willamette Paper Company against Director Gen- 
eral as agent. In its syllabus of the case, the Commission says: 

“Rates on sulphate of alumina, in carloads, from Nichols, Calif, 
to Portland, and Lebanon, Oregon, found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded.” 


Joins Cherry River Paper Co. 


Nracara, Wis., November 13, 1923.—F. Hayward Johnson, 
formerly sulphite superintendent at the Niagara, Wis., mill of 
Kimberly-Clark Company, and also of Mattagami Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd., Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., has become connected 
with Cherry, River Paper Company, Richwood, W. Va. During the 
past year Mr. Johnson has been employed by Improved Paper 
Machinery Company, Nashua, N. H. 
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DISCUSS FOREST PROBLEMS 
AT CONVENTION IN UTICA 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of Empire State Forest Products 
Association Proves One of Most Helpful Ever Held— 
Much Business Transacted at Two Sessions and Banquet 
Closes Program—Ferris J. Meigs Reelected President— 
Association Goes on Record for Adequate Policy Cover- 
ing Management and Use of All Forest Resources in 
State of New York—List of Committees Appointed. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Unica, N. Y., November 12, 1923—The Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Empire State Forest Products Association was called 
to order by President Ferris J. Meigs in the English Room of the 
Hotel Utica at 10:15 A. M., last Thursday. 

President Ferris J. Meigs read his address which was an able 
dissertation upon the need of a thorough consideration of the prob- 
lem of proper use of the entire Adirondack forest region involving 
a rational use of the timber on state lands as well as the proper 
management of privately owned land. 


Treasurer Reports Deficit 

Treasurer W. Clyde Sykes presented his reported for the year 
just closed, showing a balance of $82.80 with outstanding bills 
$600.96, or a deficit of over five hundred dollars. He explained this 
as chiefly due to the too narrow margin on which the Association 
has been operating. 

The president ‘called upon George W. Sisson, Jr., for a report 
as Chairman of the Special Committee on Membership. This re- 
port showed that there are still some two hundred timberland owners 
and operators who are potential members of the Association and 
who should be asked to join by personal invitation on the part of 
members. 

W. C. Hull moved that the Membership Committee be continued 
and that the list of potential members be gone over and the names 
of those to be interviewed assigned to those who are in their im- 
mediate region. It was so voted. 

The forester and secretary presented his annual report in which 
he dealt particularly with standing timber insurance, research, in- 
ventory of resources, and the control of publicly owned forests, as 
exemplified by the Rabenold Bill. 

R. S. Kellogg moved the acceptance of the report of the secretary 
and that it, together with the president’s address, be given the 
widest possible publicity. This was voted. 

Rufus L. Sisson presented the report of the Finance Committee 
of which he is chairman. He recommended the raising of sufficient 
funds to provide a proper margin for the operating expenses of the 
Association. 

The report was accepted and referred to the directors for ap- 
propriate action. 

Fire Prevention Report 


Clarence L. Fisher, as chairman, presented the report of the 
special Committee on Forest Fire Prevention. “According to figures 
furnished by the Conservation Commission,” he pointed out, “dur- 
ing the year up to November 1, 1923, there were 448 forest fires in 
the Adirondacks. These burned 7,903 acres and damaged timber 
land to the extent of $21,465. In the Catskills 104 fires burned over 
9,775 acres, the damage amounting to $4,345. Total fires in the 
forest region of New York State 552 fires, 17,678 acres burnt: 
damage $25,810. Nearly 90 per cent of these fires was due to care- 
lessness of which fishermen, smokers, campers and hunters were 
responsible for more than 60 per cent, most of the 30 per cent dif- 
ference being due to berry pickers, burning rubbish, etc. Locomo- 
tives caused 88 fires and 17 fires were incendiary, started by some 


persons who must have been of the most destructive criminal type 
and a low scale of civilization. 

“Except for the unceasing vigilance and activity of the State 
Fire Observers and Forest Rangers supplemented by the quick ac- 
tion of woodsmen of the private timber land owners, the fire record 
would have been of much more serious and widespread damage. 
We ask the earnest co-operation of every member of our Associa- 
tion and lover of the woods in, this vital matter.” 

H. B. Barden in behalf of the Industrial Committee made an in- 
teresting report in which he emphasized that “There is one thing 
that the manufacturers of this country will have to learn: that 
cheap labor alone will not solve our troubles in the manufacturing 
business. We need to surround our industries with high class, 
technically trained men, who know how to select men and machines 
that will produce high grade products at a low cost. The industry 
needs men who will see to it that the workmen and the machines 
are well taken care of; where this is the case, the business should be 
a success. It isn’t what one pays a man that counts—it is what he 
can produce. 


What One Suggestion Saved 


“One of the junior faculty members of the New York State 
College of Forestry has returned from a summer spent on the 
Pacific Coast. He was employed by one of the largest lumber 
companies in that region and the job they assigned him was to 
‘analyze their production methods and suggest improvements.’ It 
is understood that one suggestion he made was estimated to save 
the company the sum of $40,000 per year. 

“Further, a problem referred to the Department of Chemistry 
of the same Institution from the vice-president of a pulp and paper 
concern in Northern New York, was answered in such a way that 
later he assured the Board of Trustees that the findings submitted 
by that department would, if followed out completely, save their 
company $100,000 a year. No doubt similar saving can be made by 
hundreds of other companies.” 

The report of the Forestry Committee, in the absence of its chair- 
man, Nelson C. Brown, was read by the secretary and ordered 
filed. In this report Professor Brown pointed out: 

“Many foresters and others have made a number of careful 
studies and surveys dealing with rate of growth, natural reseeding, 
mortality tables, results of growth after fires, what kinds of trees 
to plant and how to plant them and many other aspects of the 
question. Surely these should furnish the basis of a very intelli- 
gent discussion of the possibilities of forestry on private land. 
It is a matter in which the executive and the forester must get 
together—the former to consider the business and financial policies 
and limitations of the company involved and the forester to furnish 
the facts regarding rate of growth, methods of cutting, future pos- 
sible yields resulting from forestry practice, utilization questions, 


etc 
F Committee on Resolutions 


The ‘president appointed as Committee on Resolutions: R. L. 
Sisson, chairman; Ernest A. Sterling and Royal S. Kellogg. 

In the absence, due to illness, of C. C. Burns, the president ap- 
pointed Dean Franklin Moon in his place on the Nominating Com- 
mittee. While this committee was formulating its report, extempo- 
raneous remarks from the floor were made by Secretary R. S. Kel- 
logg of the New Print Service Bureau and Assistant Superintend- 
ent of State Forests, W. G. Howard. 

George N. Ostrander in behalf of the Legislative Committee made 
an informal report in which he spoke of the service rendered in 
combatting the Rabenold Bill to regulate cutting of privately owned 
timber in the Adirondack Park. The arguments presented by mem- 
bers of the Association dealt with questions of policy and legal 
aspects were handled by Judge Joseph Kellogg. Able arguments: 
in favor of the bill were presented by eminent men led by Mr. Louis. 
Marshall. These charged that nothing constructive on the question 
of forest policy had ever been done by our Association but, on the 
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contrary, its record had been one largely of obstruction to prevent 
action. 

The promise made to Senator Rabenold by this committee at the 
hearing in Albany last March, to make a study of State Forest 
Policy and to secure underlying facts whereon to predicate such 
a policy must, he said, be fulfilled. _He recalled the statements made 
by Mr. Louis Marshall at the hearing on the Rabenold Bill which 
recited the usual charge of cutting four or five times in excess of 
the growth. 

These facts, said Mr. Ostrander, are not applicable to the Adiron- 
dack Park where the growth on the entire area within the “blue 
line” is now, or soon will become, greater than the cut on the 
private land within the park. The need is to distribute the cut over 
the entire area of the Adirondack Park—State and private land— 
rather than to further curtail. the present cut of privately owned 
land. 

State’s Proper Policy 


He believed that it can be demonstrated that the proper policy 
of the State is to allow the cutting of the State timber and to re- 
strict the cutting on the private land so that the sum of the two 
will not exceed the growth within the Adirondack Park. He urged 
the appropriating of a sum for the gathering of data and of present- 
ing them to Senator Rabenold’s Committee by the first of January 
with the delineation of a proper forest policy for the State of New 
York. 

W. C. Hull, as chairman of the Nominating Committee, reported 
the following “Slate” of officers and directors for 1924: 

President, F. J. Meigs, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Vice-president, W. L. Sykes, Conifer, N. Y. 

Directors: G. N. Ostrander, chair, Glens Falls, N. Y.; E. A. 
Sterling, New York City; T. H. Stirling, Mechanicville, N. 
J. N. Carlisle, Watertown, N. Y.; W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake, N 
C. L. Fisher, Lyons Falls, N. Y. : 

This report was unanimously adopted, and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a ballot for these officers and directors. 

The morning session then adjourned. 

At the directors’ meeting, which immediately followed the morn- 
ing session, W. Clyde Sykes of Conifer, N. Y., was re-elected 
treasurer and A. B. Recknagel of Albany, forester and secretary. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2:45 P. M., and 
was in the nature of a forum on forest policy for State and Nation. 
The first paper was presented by Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer of Cornell 
University, who gave a historical review of the movement towards 
a national forest policy in recent years. He urged support of the 
forestry bill in Congress known as the Clarke bill and stressed the 
immediate needs of State-wide forest fire prevention, of tax reform 
and the acquisition of additional land by the State. He also urged 
proper attention to the problems of private forest management 
and of forest research. 


na 


Dean Moon Speaks 
. He was followed by Dean Franklin Moon of the State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse, who dealt with the relation of the forest 
industries to an adequate forest policy. He reviewed the basic 
favorable conditions in New York State which make the practice 
of forestry not only possible but profitable. The solution of our 
difficulties, he pointed out, lies in putting our idle acres to producing 
wood crops and in the practice of forestry by the State on its own 
lands, and by all other public agencies such as counties, towns and 
villages. 

As far as the private owner is concerned, said Dean Moon, he can 
be shown the advantage of forestry—in fact forestry must pay; for 
the production of wood crops is essential to the life of our indus- 
tries. ; 

Forestry, he said, is more than a land problem, it is more than a 
problem of securing raw material for the industries, it is a patriotic 
duty! 

J. R. Simmons, secretary of the New York State Forestry Asso- 
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ciation spoke on the place of his association in the development of 
a forest policy for the State. 


Open Discussion 

The subject of forest policy was then thrown open for discussion, 
which was participated in by many present, including G, \, 
Ostrander of Finch, Pruyn & Co., W. L. Sykes of the Emporium 
Forestry Company, Richard Blount of the Blount Lumber Company, 
Ernest A. Sterling of the James D. Lacey Company and other 
members and guests. The discussion turned largely on the profit- 
ability of forest planting. R. C. Bird urged the establishment of a 
State forest outside the “blue line” whereupon to conduct the vitally 
needed experiments in forest growing which alone, he said, can 
furnish the basis for a correct forest policy. 

The afternoon session adjourned at 5:30 P. M. 

At the banquet which followed, George N. Ostrander was toast- 
master. He recalled the numerous times he had served in this 
capacity—fourteen out of the eighteen banquets—and the notable 
speakers who had graced those occasions. Contrary to usual custom, 
this dinner, he said, was “speechless” except for a round of good 
stories contributed by the members present. The Conservation 
Commission showed some of their excellent moving pictures, illus- 
trating the progress which New York State is making in reforesta- 
tion and in forest fire prevention. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Rufus L. Sisson, presented the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted : 

“1. The resolutions of the previous convention, held on Novem- 
ber 9, 1922, regarding State and National forest policies are re- 
affirmed and it is with satisfaction that we note the steadily in- 
creasing acceptance of the basic principle of Federal leadership 
and co-operation with the states and timberland owners in all im- 
portant forestry proposals before the country. This denotes sound 
progress of the most encouraging sort. 

“2. The time has now arrived when the formulation of an ade- 
quate policy covering the management and use of all the forest 
resources of the State of New York can no longer be delayed. We 
know the basic facts required and the permanent welfare of ten 
million people demands that the forest lands of the State of what- 
ever status of ownership, as rapidly as possible be placed in con- 
dition to yield the maximum permanent annual return in timber, 
watershed protection, recreation, and fish and game. These objects 
are not conflicting; they constitute the harmonious economic de- 
velopment of the resources of the forest as is abundantly proved 
by administration of the public forests of the Nation. 

“3. We believe that the Empire State Forest Products Asso- 
ciation including, as it does, within its membership representative 
timberland owners, manufacturers of forest products and foresters 
of wide training and experience, is eminently qualified to take the 
lead in the formulation of the principles upon which an adequate 
and permanent State forest policy must be based and we recom- 
mend to the Board of Directors that this be made the major activity 
of the association for the ensuing year. 

“4. We also recommend that the association solicit the active 
co-operation and assistance of all other organizations and individuals 
in the State, who, in the interest of the public welfare, are willing 
to help work out-this problem along the lines herein specified.” 

Final adjournment at 9 P. M. closed the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the association. 


Committees Announced 

President Meigs subsequently appointed the following committees 
for the ensuing year: 

Legislative—George N. Ostrander (chairman), Glens Falls; John 
N. Carlisle, Watertown; J. Elmer West, Glens Falls. 

Transportation—W. L. Sykes (chairman), Conifer; J. L. Jacobs, 
Tupper Lake; H. R. Bristol, Plattsburgh. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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BLEACH LIQUOR PLANT USING LIQUID CHLORINE —- MATHIESON SYSTEM 
ship 
im- 


and Your Present Bleach Equipment Is Readily Adaptable 


to the Use of Liquid Chlorine by the Mathieson System 


ade- 


phen: N THE above sectional drawing a typical bleach plant is shown converted to the use of the Mathieson 
We System simply by the installation of the lead coil and liquid chlorine connections which are brought 
ten out in solid black. One of the settling tanks is made the chlorinating tank while the former bleach mix- 
= is used without change for preparing the milk of lime which is then pumped to the chlorinating 
tank, 


Liquid Chlorine from the Mathieson ton container or 150 Ib. cylinder enters the lead coil through 
7 an expansion valve, vaporizes and is discharged into the suction line of the circulating pump.. The 
ects heat of reaction between the chlorine and milk of lime is offset by the refrigerative effect of the liquid 
de- chlorine evaporating in the lead coil, thus keeping the temperature of the liquor within safe limits. 


wed A few advantages of the Mathieson System are: 


Solutions uniform in strength and of any desired concentration, 
: No formation of chlorates or over-chlorination. 
tive No expensive equipment to adapt it to existing installations. 
ters Elimination of complicated valves and control apparatus, 
the Simplicity and economy of operation. 
Increase of safety factor by the provision of small-unit chlorine storage. 


hat- 
con- 
ber, 
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om Our Technical Department will gladly demonstrate the greater safety and economy of this system. 
vity 


Send for our new booklet: “Mathieson Chemicals for the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 


= ‘THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


ing 25 WEST 43rd STEET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
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EFFORTS OF PARCHMENT TO 
MAKE KALAMAZOO BEAUTIFUL 


Announcement of Results of Garden Contest Made at Dinner 
Recently Held and Steps are Taken Looking to Reorganiz- 
ation of Parchment Association—Eddy Paper Corpora- 
tion Gets New Mill Record—Many Towns Anxious to 
Secure Valley Paper Co.—Jacob Kindleberger, President 
of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Reelected 
President of Chamber of Commerce. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Katamazoo, Mich., November 13, 1923.—Beautiful Parchment’s 
prize winners in that community’s garden contest were announced 
at a dinner, served Thursday evening in the Community House. It 
was the conclusion of a competitive campaign inaugurated last 
spring by the Men’s Club, when a series of prizes for adults and 
boys were apportioned. 

Those participating in the awards follow: Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Southon, best general appearance of premises, $20; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Fisk, best lawn, $10; Mr. and Mrs. Pat Ivory, Sr., best 
flower garden, $10; Mr. and Mrs. John Boldman, best vegetable 
garden, $10. These awards were announced by William L. La- 
Crone, one of the judges in the contest. 

Three prizes for boys were donated by C. Y. Hubbard, local paper 
broker, and were awarded as follows: William White, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank White, first prize in garden contest, $5; Harry Mar- 
tin, son of Mr. and Mrs. Steven Martin, second, $3; Floyd Byer, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Byer, third, $2. 

Prof. W. E. Praeger, professor of biology at Kalamazoo College, 
gave a very interesting and instructive address on the city beautiful 
in general and individual gardening in particular. 


President Kindleberger Speaks 


Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, left the thought with his hearers, “that if the heart 
within is not attuned to the beautiful outside, all is lost.” 

Rev. O. R. Grattan spoke of his work in the community. 
O. Brundage acted as master of ceremonies. 

The important business feature of the session was embodied in 
preliminary steps looking to the organization of Parchment As- 
sociation, designed to replace many small units now functioning, 
but in many instances overlapping each other in their activities. 
The new association will include in its ranks all employees of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, also all residents of 
Parchment. 

According to the preliminary draft the new association will have 
four divisions, devoted respectfully to religious, educational, social 
and recreational activities. There shall be a head of each division 
and these four, together with the president, secretary and treasurer 
shall constitute the executive committee and be in charge of the 
general association activities. The matter of constitution, by-laws 
and other details of organization are to be taken up later. The 
annual meeting will be held in October of each year. 

The selection of officers and heads of divisions for the ensuing year 
was left to a committee, composed of Edward C. Francoise, Charles 
G. McClellan and A. C. Zepernick. 


Ray 


The International Family 


The existence of a veritable international family at the Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Company was disclosed when three em- 
ployees of that company appeared on the Thursday noon luncheon 
bill of the Kalamazoo Advertising League. One was Joseph Tuck, 
a full blooded Chinaman from Shanghai, who is a member of the 
office force. His father is an importer of perfumery and toilet 


articles in China, Tuck, Jr., declaring that the Chinese flapper is 
quite as prevalent as her American sister. 

Miguel Zappenfeldt is a native of Porto Rico and is employed 
in the company’s exporting department. He is an interpreter and 
translator of Spanish. The K. V. P. Company has established a 
very large trade in South America. 

Kaare Dreyer, the third one, is from Staveger, Norway. He 
is now in America, learning all about the paper industry from the 
most progressive Yankee viewpoint. He works daily at the mill. 
His father is a well to do business man in Norway. 


Eddy Mill’s Big Month 


Eddy Paper Corporation reports that August was a banner month 
in the operation of its immense No, 3 mill in Three Rivers. Over 
9,350,000 pounds of board were produced, according to the com- 
pany’s statement. That is an average of 180 tons a day for 26 
working days on two machines. In the same connection it is re- 
ported that August established a new record in the cost of con- 
verting stock into paper board. The cost was $18.17 per ton as 
compared with $27.74 per ton in June and $19.17 in April, the lowest 
previous month. The above figures were taken from the Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record. 


Compete With Valley Paper Co. 

Neighboring communities are competing with Kalamazoo in an 
effort to secure’ the location of the Valley Paper Company, which 
will build its new mill next spring. Two smaller cities in Western 
Michigan, one of them in the Kalamazoo Valley district have ad- 
dressed George O. Comfort, president of the company and the direc- 
tors in an effort to secure the plant. 

One of the town has offered a 15 acre site free, with a fund of 
$12,000 to be used to secure an adequate water supply. 
railroad and shipping facilities are also promised. 

While Mr. Comfort admits the receipt of the two offers, he said 
he could not discuss them openly at this time. 

“We are not hurrying to decide on the location of our plant,” 
said Mr. Comfort. “Naturally we favor Kalamazoo and have two 
or three excellent sites available here. When we do reach a de- 
cision we will be influenced largely by the interests of the industry 
and our stockholders.” 


Excellent 


Trade Activities 


Clarence A. Bradford, vice-president of the Rex Paper Com- 
pany and A. E. Curtenius, secretary-treasurer of the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company, have been elected to memberships in the city com- 
mission. 

Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, has been re-elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Bailey Ayres Wright, formerly associated with his father, C. H. 
Wright, in the paper jobbing business under the firm name of C. H. 
Wright and Son, has accepted a position as traveling salesman for 
the Sutherland Paper Company and is now touring the middle west- 
ern territory. 

Merrill King, president of the Rex Paper Company, accompanied 
by Mrs. King, has gone north to hunt deer in the upper peninsular. 

C. E. Hathaway and G. W. Stannard, of the Johnson Paper and 
Supply Company, will hunt big game near Marquette, Mich. 

F. P. Gilligan, of the Bryant Paper Company was in Chicago 
this week on business. 


Will Deal in Timberlands 


Aucusta, Me., November 13.—The Northern Timberland Com- 
pany has been organized here to own and lease timberlands, sell 
stumpage, buy and sell pulpwood and manufacture lumber. Wil- 
liam B. Williamson of Augusta is president and. Blaine S. Viles 
of Augusta, treasurer. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRESENTS 
SOME GIDDY CONDITIONS 


News Print Division Shows Most Encouraging Activity but 
Other Branches are Less Consoling—Book Papers Slowly 
Coming Back—A. N. Forsythe Manager of Chicago Office 
of American Paper Co.—Chicago Paper Co. Conducts 
Sales Contest—Western Bag and Paper Co. to Have New 


Building—Glove Manufacturers Make Suggestions for 
Good of Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Curcaco, Ill., November 12, 1923.—A study of the Chicago paper 
market over the past week reveals a striking contrast between con- 
ditions prevailing in several branches of the industry. From the 
cheery aspect of the news print division, the situation steps down 
slightly to high grade papers, thence down a little further to covers 
and finally winds up in a precipitous descent to the wrapping paper, 
waste paper and board markets which are dull, unsteady and ex- 
ceedingly, unsatisfactory. 

Contratt season for news print is here. . Large quantity users of 
this product usually contract for their® year’s requirements begin- 
ning November 1. Prices are made oftener, however, ordinarily 
every six months, while some are set more frequently or at three- 
month intervals. 

Reports from authoritative sources have it that contract customers 
are renewing very satisfactorily. Some are even increasing tonnage. 
Much new business is turning up and taking everything into con- 
sideration, the news print market is one bright spot in the paper 
industry at the present time. The slight slump experienced along 
in September was short lived and better conditions soon returned. 


Book Papers Steadily Coming Back 
Book papers have shown a steady increase in demand during the 
past few weeks. This is also meant to include magazine stock. 
Printers are becoming more active in their buying. 
F. C. White, vice-president of the James White Paper Company, 
Chicago, sizes up the market for cover paper in these words: 
“The market on cover papers opened a month later this year than 
usual but it is improving right along. It is not yet up to standard.” 
Paper boards have lacked a market this fall. They were just not 
being taken. Prices consequently took a drop following the pace set 
by waste paper. However, within the past few days the market 
strengthened somewhat especially on containers and prices became 
more firm. 
A. N. Forsythe Appointed Manager 


A. N. Forsythe has been made manager of the Chicago office of 
the American Writing Paper Company, which is located on the 
the top floor of the Otis Building. Mr. Forsythe will also have 
charge of sales in this territory which extends from Pittsburgh on 
the east to Denver on the West and from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf of Mexico. He originally opened this office for the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, but later went into a partnership with 
his brother, forming the Forsythe Paper Company. His brother 
James Forsythe will continue this business himself. Associated 
with A. N. Forsythe in the operation of the Chicago office are J. A. 
Lemmon, C. W. Whiting and G. M. McCarthy, all three of whom 
will travel out of Chicago, and W. R. Green who will cover the 
Chicago territory and remain in the office. 


Conducts Sales Contest 


A-sales contest devised by W. N. Gillette, vice-president of the 
Chicago Paper Company, has been found to be a very effective 
stimulant. -It has resulted in increasing orders for all items but 
some in particular have been cleaned out completely. The contest 
now running will “extend over an eight-weeks’ period. Salesmen 





are divided into teams, three on a team. Each team has a name 
taken from the various lines of paper handled. A large blackboard 
hangs on the south wall of the office. It contains the names of men 
on teams and columns alongside for the recording of points gained 
each week. Prizes are offered for the largest volume during that 
period. It is operated on the point system, a point being given 
on the basis of the greatest number of items sold and the largest 
value in dollars and cents. Special inducements or special points 
are given for selling certain items. 


New Building for Western Bag and Paper 


It is announced by the Western Bag and Paper Company, of 
Chicago, that contracts have been awarded for the construction of a 
two-story building at Sixty-fourth street. and Wentworth avenue. 
The new structure will be 60 by 100 feet and will be used for gen- 
eral operating and warehouse service. It is expected to cost ap- 
proximately $43,000. 


Suggests Six Shades for Boxes 


Action taken by the National Association of Leather Glove Manu- 
facturers at their recent convention held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, is expected to effect a: marked change in the demand for 
glove boxes made by these manufacturers. The question of stand- 
ardizing the colors used for boxes was discussed’ from two angles, 
that of increased costs to the individual manufacturer and of general 
waste throughout the industry occasioned by the habits of the 
trade. 

In line with the general tendency of various national industries 
to curtail some angle of waste in production, as has been urged 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers, through definite committee approval 
of the manufacturers selling to the jobbing trade and manufacturers 
selling to the retail trade, voted their approval and suggestion to the 
trade that six colors be considered henceforth as standard for glove 
boxes: Dark water green, black, gray, yellow, red and white. It 
was also voted to allow that jobbers who declined goods shipped in 
any one of the mentioned box colors could be shipped goods in 
bulk or in chipped boxes. 

The question of a box factory to serve the industry was also dis- 
cussed along detailed plans for the formation of a corporation com 
posed of the members of the association for the purpose of effecting 
such a move, but not definite action in this regard was taken. It 
was suggested that the association buy a paper box factory in 
either Milwaukee, Chicago or Fulton County, New York. Further 
action on this will probably be taken at the June, 1924, meeting to 
be held in Gloversville, N. Y. 


Activities of the Paper Trade 


H. A. Bardine, who was formerly a salesman for the C. J. Fole) 
Paper Company, Chicago, has resigned that position and has be- 
come sales manager for the Tonawanda Board and Paper Com- 
pany, Tonawanda, N. Y. ¥ ; 

E. R. Jones, of the Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo.. 
is making a business trip through the state of Texas and will be 
gone for a week. 

Clarence Linstrom, of the Paper Mills Company, Chicago, has 
just returned from an eastern trip. 


Interstate Commerce Decision 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 14, 1923-—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in docket No. 
13947, in the case of L. Scharff & Co., against Southern Railway 
Company and others. The commission, in its syllabus of the case, 
says: 

“Rate on scrap paper, in carloads, from Augusta, Ga., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful-. 
Complaint dismissed.” 
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E price in proportion to the time, 
skill, and risk attending their in- 


vention and manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, 


cheapest.” John Ruskin 
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Why We are making a Quality Product 


Experience has proven that in the long run the most suc- 
cessful firms are those who give the best value; the finest 
quality at a price fair to both the purchaser and the manu- | 
facturer. That is why we are producing paper and pulp 
mill machinery of especially high quality. Perhaps equip- 
ment of this better quality costs a bit more to install, but 
this little bit more is returned many times by the greater 
efficiency and longer life of the machine. We are builders 
ef Niagara Beaters, Holland Type Beaters, Washers, 
Bleachers, Centrifugal Pumps, Stuff Pumps, Wet Ma- 
chines, Board Machines, Cylinder Machines, etc. 


Valley Iron Works Company A postcard or letter 


Plant: New York Office: will bring to you an 
APPLETON, WIS. 350 MADISON AVENUE attractive booklet 
telling you more re- 
garding our product. 

Write for it today. 
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ELEMENT OF UNCERTAINTY 
IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Trade Wondering What Will Be Result of Cut in Kraft Prices 
—Statistician Schoenbucher Addresses Coarse Paper Men— 
Fire Destroys Warehouses of E. D. Hemingway Co.—Em- 
ployees of Dennison Co. Enjoy Hallowe'en Festivities— 
Leon Beck Talks Before Class in Printing—Supply Sales- 
men to Meet on November 16—Esparto Papers, Inc., 
Occupy New Offices. : 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, November 13, 1923.—Just what effect on the mar- 
ket will result from the not unexpected but none the less rather sen- 
sational cut in Kraft prices which was announced towards the close 
of last week, is not yet clear to the distributors but they are gen- 
erally apprehensive that it will tend to hold back orders. The first 
intimation of a decline came a fortnight ago as told in these columns 
when Arrowhead prices declined a half cent. In the last mid-week 
there came the announcement of a three-quarter cent fall in Berlin, 
Clairemont, Nashua River and Brown, all on the No. 1 grade of 
three-quarters of a cent. Price reduction stopped at this point for 
the time being but the coarse paper distributors are inclined to be- 
lieve that there will be other recession on cheaper grades of wrap- 
ping paper. It is not regarded as certain that the No. 2 grades of 
Kraft will have a correspondingly large decline, feeling being that 
all along there was too large a discrepancy between the mill prices 
of No. 1 and of No. 2. The market for all the coarse papers is a 
rather unsteady one. 

Fine or printing paper conditions were much better during the 
week than the coarse and values in this line remained without change. 
Conditions in the paper stock business showed no improvement so 
far as the cheaper grades of stock are concerned. 


Coarse Paper Men Hear Schoenbucher 


Although the Paper Service Bureau is generally regarded by the 
coarse paper and twine industry as defunct, an unusually large out- 
pouring of representatives of these lines attended last week the 
meeting of the Coarse Paper Division held in the Bourse. They 
were attracted by the presence of statistician Schoenbucher and 
Secretary Ridgway of the National Paper Trade Association, Mr. 
Schoenbucher has recently made a survey of the fine paper houses 
of Philadelphia, following that of firms in a similar line of business 
throughout the United States and he proposes to make a like in- 
quiry among the coarse paper distributors in order to have ascer- 
tained for those who are not aware of it, the cost of doing business 
with a view to abolishing the price-slashing which has been going 
on in the ranks in recent months and which has brought on a con- 
dition of near demoralization in the wrapping paper business. It is 
understood that the National Association did not look with any favor 
on the proposed Paper Service Bureau but that it is desirous of 
building up the coarse paper division of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association. A report on the Chicago proceedings was made 
by the representative of the coarse division, Harvey Hearl of the 
Quaker City Paper Company. 


Warehouse Destroyed by Fire 


The several warehouses of the E. D. Hemingway Company, paper 
stock distributors, Elbow Lane, were severely damaged and their 
entire contents of waste paper destroyed by a fire which raged 
through them during the week. Manager Lisle Q. Owen is of the 
opinion that the fire was of incendiary origin and is at least positive 
that it followed the depredations of thieves because the cashbox of 
the firm was rifled and its records were scattered about the office 
when the firemen broke in. Flames first were discovered on the 


third story of the warehouse, and they spread rapidly through th 
adjoining property. 


Sieg to < Ward Co, 

Clifford R. Sieg, who but 2few months ago left the employ 
the D. L. Ward Company’s coarse paper department in order to tak 
charge of the fine paper division of E. Latimer, Jr., 126 Nor 
Fourth street, will return to his old association and will become as. 
sistant manager of the coarse paper division. This is now in charg 
of W. H. Baltzel, who took charge when Willard Seery, Previously 
at its head, was placed in charge of the fine paper division. 

Charles Kearns of the Garrett-Buchanan sales organization, is x 
home suffering from illness. Earnest Hunt of the Garrett-Buchana 
Company has joined the sales force of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company and will confine his attention solely to its line of gumma 
paper. 

Dennison Company Entertains 

Two hundred employees of the Dennison Company and their 
guests participated in the Hallowe'en festivities held at the Over. 
brook Country Club, Members of the wholesale and retail depart. 
ments of the local headquarters motored in ten cars to the club 
grounds and there, after an evening of dancing, partook of a din- 
ner served in the club dining room. Prizes were awarded to the 
best dressed and the most comic costumed, the awards for the 
ladies being given to Miss Nelly Hewitt for a fancy design while 
Miss Helen Smith of the Service Bureau Department was awarded 
the comic prize. The cakewalk dance was won by Marie Henry of 
the telephone forces and the lucky number dance by Mrs. Roy 
Hanson and Mr. Hanson of the correspondence service department 
store forces. Miss Virginia Noe won the balloon dance. eGorge 
Downs, assistant store manager, was given the men’s prize for his 
eloquence in the speech of welcome on behalf of the firm. The fes- 
tivities were opened by a grand march and interspersed with the 
prize dances were the Paul Jones sets in which all the employees 
took part. All the costumes were made of Dennison crepe papers 
and the decorations were made in the local Dennison demonstra- 
tion rooms. 


W. A. Lindsay Returns From Europe 


Pulp conditions in Norway, Sweden and Denmark were studied 
at first hand by W. A. Lindsay, general manager of the Keystone 
Paper Mills, Upper Darby, Philadelphia, who has just returned 
from a month's trip in the Scandinavian Peninsula. He said that 
while large quantities of pulp were being produced there, shipments 
to this country had been very much cut down solely because of the 
activity of England in the pulp market of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway. English paper mills he described as being operated at 
capacity and as being very eager customers for European pulp. 
resulting in the consumption there of much stock that otherwise 
might have been sent to this country. 


Leon Beck Talks to Printing Class 

President Leon Beck of the Charles Beck Paper Company has 
prepared a series of talks on various aspects of paper making and 
of paper distributing, particularly valuable to converters, and dur- 
ing the week in carrying out the larger purpose of the Beck or- 
ganization to be practically helpful to the patrons appeared before 
the class in printing recently organized by James Rudisill, president 
of the York Printing Company, York, Penna., delivering a talk on 
paper and color. 


Supply Salesmen to Meet 
Activities of the Printers’ Supplies Salesmen’s Guild, will be re- 
sumed at a meeting to be held on Friday evening, November 16. 
For some time the Guild has been rather somnolent but efforts now 
are being made to have it occupy the place which its importance de- 
serves. The initial meeting will be of a social character and will 
be held in the rooms of the West Philadelphia Republican Club, 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Beloit emssediie Adjustable Fourdrinier 


A Contribution to the Science of Paper Making 


A most revolutionary innovation in the 
science of modern paper-making is the ad- 
vent of the BELOIT REMOVABLE AND 
ADJUSTABLE FOURDRINIER. 


It does away with heavy lifting when 
changing wires as the entire Fourdinier part 
is quickly and easily rolled out and wire 
changes made in an hour or less, from paper 


to paper, instead of taking three to four 
hours as heretofore. With this new method 
it is impossible to damage Rolls or Bearings. 

Shake parts are detached simply by throw- 
ing over a lever. Suction boxes are detached 
by a quick-release lever. The mechanism 
and operation is so easy and simple, you 
will wonder why it was not thought of be- 
fore. 


Paper makers desiring the latest labor- and time-saving machinery 
will be well repaid by calling in our service engineers to discuss any 
problems dealing with any kind of equipment required in mull 


operation. 




















































The past year has seen rapid strides in the development of ap- 
paratus for steam power plants. These strides will be reflected in 
the exhibits at the Second National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering to be held in the Grand Central Palace in 
New York from December 3 through 8. Over 250 exhibitors will 
display modern apparatus used in the combustion of fuels, in the 
production and use of power, and in the allied engineering arts. Com- 
petent engineers will be present at the various exhibits to explain 
the apparatus and to consult in its application to any particular 
problem. 

Last year the program of motion pictures proved a great attrac- 
tion and this feature will be continued at the coming exposition. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines is co-operating with the management 
and several new films will be shown: 


“Mining and Preparing Coal for Use.” 

“Household Economies in the Use of Coal.” 

“Making and Assembling a V-Type Eight Cylinder Motor.” 
“The Story of Steel: From Mine to finished product.” 
“Making, Assembling and Operating a Valve-in-Head Motor.” 
“The Manufacture of Alloy Steels.” 

“Building Great Motor Trucks for Commerce.” 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company is sup- 
plying two films. One, entitled “The Most Powerful Engine in the 
World” -will show the 70,000 Kw. Turbine operated by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company at New York. This machine will 
be shown during construction and in operation. A second film, en- 
titled “An Electrified Travelogue” will give the history of the de- 
velopment of transportation from the first locomotive down to the 
present high-powered electric machine. The Atlas Portland Cement 
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POWER EXPOSITION HAS PRACTICAL AIM 


Company is loaning a film showing “The Manufacture of Portland 
Cement” complete in its technical details . This film was shown 
at the Chemical Exposition and attracted so much attention that 
it is being again shown at the Power Exposition. Other industrial 
organizations are contributing to the program. 

One particularly interesting exhibit will show the hydro-electric 
power available in the Southern States. The South is co-ordinating 
its water power and fuel in connection with its rich resources and 
excellent labor situation is rapidly growing industrially. This ex- 
hibit will be well worth studying by all interested in the industrial 
growth of the country. 

The Power Exposition is attracting the interest of the operating 
men. The National Association of Stationery Engineers is repre- 
sented on the Advisory Committee by Fred Felderman, Past Na- 
tional President; through its various chapters, this organization has 
applied for 20,000 tickets. The Exposition last year proved to have 
a great and substantial practical value to these men and their in- 
terest this year is greatly increased. The New York Building Su- 
perintendents’ Association, The New York Building Owners’ and 
Managers’ Association, and the Blue Room Engineering Society are 
planning to attend in groups. The growth of the coming exposition 
over last year in number of exhibitors and intensity of interest is 
most gratifying and the managers, Fred W. Payne and Charles F. 
Roth, who have conducted many such expositions, have stated that 
the indications thus far definitely establish the fact that the Power 
Exposition is filling a long felt want in industry and engineering. 

This Exposition is to parallel the Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, and members of these two bodies are ad- 
mitted to the Exposition on their badge or membership card. 





Dr. Baker Hears from T. Seki 


The Japanese paper mills entirely escaped damage from the 
September earthquake, according to T. Seki, secretary of the 
Association of Japanese Paper Mills, acknowledging a letter of 
sympathy from Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Mr. Seki’s letter follows: 

“T am in receipt of your kind letter of September 6th extending 
deep sympathy to the paper industry of Japan. The office building 
in which we have our headquarters is in a business section remain- 
ing undamaged, constituting an oasis so to speak. This will give 
you an idea of devastation caused by the earthquake and fire of 
September Ist. 

“You will be pleased to know that not a single paper mill in 
and near Tokyo was destroyed by fire. All the mills in what may 
be called the earthquake zone were badly shaken, but they are 
all now in operation. The Tokyo offices of a few paper companies 
were burned down, but so far as the manufacturing capacity is 
concerned, the paper industry is very much better off than many 
other lines of industries. 

“The relief measures taken promptly and efficiently by the Ameri- 
can Government and people are highly appreciated in this country. 
Our people are facing the situation bravely, and I am confident 
that a new city that will rise within a few years will be better 
than the old one in many ways.” 


Culbertson Sample Cabinet 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 13, 1923—The Culbertson Paper 
Company of Cincinnati are issuing to the printing trade, a cabinet 
of samples of their papers. This seems quite an achievement on the 
part of this company which has only been in business for four 
months. The arrangement of the samples in the cabinet-is one of 
most remarkable simplicity. 





New. President of Abitibi Co. 


MonTREAL, Que., November 12, 1923.—A meeting of the directors 
of the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., was held in Montreal 
on Friday to consider the election of a president to succeed the late 
H. F. Anson who died recently after a short illness. The directors 
unanimously elected Alexander Smith of Chicago as the president; 
W. A. Black, as vice-president; and E. L. Pease a director, while 
L. R. Wilson, formerly secretary of the company, was appointed 
general manager. 

The new president of Abitibi is head of the investment banking 
house of Peabody, Houghtaling & Co. of Chicago and New York. 
He has been identified with the company since its inception and is 
one of the two largest individual shareholders. W. A. Black, the 
new vice-president is the vice-president and managing director of 
the Ogilvy Flour Mills Company, Ltd., and had been a director of 
the Abitibi Company for years. He is prominent locally in financial 
circles and is a member of many important boards. E. L. Pease, 
the new director, is vice-president of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
L. R. Wilson, who assumes the duties of general manager, which 
had been executed by Mr. Anson, has been associated with the com- 
pany from its beginning. He was first associated with Mr. Anson 
in the flour milling industry in New York in 1900, since which time 
they have been close personal friends. About the time Mr. Anson 
came to Canada with the Ogilvie Flour Milling Company, Mr. Wil- 
son went into the sugar business, and in 1912, when the Atlantic 
Sugar Refining Company, Ltd., was organized, Mr. Anson induced 
him to take the management of that company. 

The Abitibi company was organized at the same time and the 
construction of the two plants was carried on by the same or- 
ganization, Mr. Wilson being the first treasurer of the Abitibi 
company. In 1917 he resigned from the sugar company to devote 
all his time to the Abitibi company and has been active in its mat- 
agement from the time the first woods were cleared from the pres- 
ent mill site. Four years ago Mr. Wilson became a British subject 
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Established 1886 


Experience 


WISELY has it been said: “Experience 
is a jewel.” And it is a jewel that neither 
money nor influence can bring. It is the 
product and the gift of Time. No person, 
no organization, can win it except through 
the labor of vears. 

We count as one of the great assets and 
cherished possessions of this business, the 
fact that it has been our privilege to serve 
the trade for more than thirty-seven years. 
We have constantly endeavored to render 
a service that should be commenced, car- 
ried on, and concluded with complete 
satisfaction to you and to us. 

We should like to show you in what 
manner you can profit by lessons we have 
learned in a thirty-seven year schooling. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 


New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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Crade-Marks Department 


Conpuctep By National Trape-Marx Co., WasuHincton, D, C. 





The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field din 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been oo | publication cal 
are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For further 


information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bldg., Washing- 


ton, D. C., trade mark specialists. As an additional service feature to its read- 
ers, Parer TRADE ge ng gladly offers to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 

Ben-Mont—No. 179,453. Bennington Wax Paper Company, Ben- 
nington, Vt. For wax paper, wax lunch rolls, etc. 

Crystal—No. 182,860. Seaman Paper Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
enamel book paper. 

Radium—No. 182,861. 
book paper. 

Upright—No. 182,862. 
paper. 

Bancroft S. & S. C—No. 182,863. Seaman Paper Company. For 
uncoated book paper. 

Academy—No. 182,864. Seaman Paper Company. For bristol- 
board paper. ; 
’ Waterloo—No. 182,865. Seaman Paper Company. For coated 
cardboard paper. 

Opacity E. F—No. 182,866. Seaman Paper Company. For un- 
coated book paper. ; 

Opacity S. & S. C—No. 182,867. Seaman Paper Company. For 
uncoated book paper. 

Starlite—No. 182,868. Seaman Paper Company. For. enameléd 
book paper. 


Seaman Paper Company. For enamel 


Seaman Paper Company. For ledger 


paper. 

Athenian—No. 182,870. Seaman Paper Company. For- writing 
paper. 
Bancroft E. F.—No. 182,871. 
coated paper. 

Master—No. 182,872. Seaman Paper Company. . For. manila tag 
paper. 

Nuco—No. 182,873. Seaman Paper Company. 
marked sulphite bond paper. 

Sepaco—No. 182,874. Seaman Paper Company. 
marked sulphite bond paper. 

Sales Producer—No. 182,875. 
duplex coated paper. 

Pictorial—No. 182,876. Seaman Paper Company. For enameled 
book paper. 

Devonshire E. F.—No. 182,877. Seaman Paper Company. For 
uncoated book paper. . 

Caravan S. & S. Co—No. 182,878. Seaman Paper Company. 
For uncoated paper for books. 

Westminister—No. 182,879. Seaman Paper Company. For un- 
coated book paper. 

Colorplate—No. 182,880. Seaman Paper Company. 
coated book paper. 

Coodrus—No. 183,503. Schmidt and Ault Paper Company, York, 
Pa. For building paper, sheathing, plaster board, indented paper. 

Pakloth—No. 183,808. The Tissue Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
For embossed napkins. 

Blue Star—No. 184,240. Gevaert Photoproducten N. V. Ant- 
werp, Belgium. For sensitized photographic papers. 

Verilite—No. 185,332. Esleeck Mfg. Company, Turners Falls, 
Mass. For manifold paper. 


Seaman. Paper Company. - For un- 


For unwater- 
For water- 


Seaman Paper Company. For 


For un- 


C. G. Palmer Takes New Position 


Curicaco, Ill., November 13, 1923.—C. G. Palmer, present Chicago 
sales manager of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company of Green 
Bay, Wis., will on November 15 become sales manager of the 
Hanchett Paper Company of 866-74 Larrabee street, this city. 


Superb—No. 182,869. Seaman Paper Company: “For: writing ‘ 


Order Against Ajax Rope Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 14, 1923.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a cease and desist order against the Ajax 
Rope Company, Inc., of New York City, a distributor of rope to 
jobbers and dealers. j 

The Commission found in its investigation of the case that the 
concern represented by means of advertisements, business cards, 
and other ways, that it was the manufacturer of the rope sold and 
offered for sale by it. This, the findings state, is not a fact, as the 
respondent procures its supply of rope from the factory of the 
Waterbury Company, of Brooklyn, New York. 

The Commission’s order prohibits the respondent from represent. 
ing in any manner that it is a maker or manufacturer of rope which 
it sells and offers for sale unless and until the respondent shall en- 
gage in the manufacture of such rope, or that the respondent is the 
maker or manufacturer of rope which is made for it by the Water- 
bury ‘Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., either bv virtue of contract 
obligations or in any other manner. 


PHILADELPHIA UNCERTAIN 
(Continued from page 34) 


final arrangements to. be made. at a meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers to beheld during -the week. 


_ Entertains.War Veteran 


Treasurer Norbert A. Considine of the Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania, war veteran and active manager of the Society of the Fifth 
Division, during the week entertained the last commander of that 
Division, Major General Hanson E. Ely, now commandant of the 
Army War College at Washington, D. C. 

On Armistice Day of 1918 the Division held more frontline ter- 
ritory than any other American organization. General Ely recalled 
these things to attention at an executive meeting of the committee 
and subsequently appeared before the Poor Richard Club to de- 
liver a stirring address on National Defense. 


Esparto Papers in New Offices 
The Philadelphia offices occupied by the Esparto Papers, Inc., 
since its organization a little over two years ago, in the Franklin 
Trust Building, have been discontinued and the firm removed to 
the new headquarters at 501 Fifth avenue, New York, where ex- 
ecutive offices have been acquired in the Bankers Trust Building. 


Simon Walter Elected Councilman 
The paper trade again was honored in the Philadelphia Municipal 
Government by representation through the re-election of Simon 
Walter, head of S. Walter Company, Inc., to the City Council on 
the Republican ticket. 


News Notes of the Trade 


James E. Malone, formerly in charge of the printers’ finishing 
department of the Garrett-Buchanan Company has been appointed 
Philadelphia representative of the Latham Machinery Company, suc- 
ceeding Hubert J. Scheer advanced to the position of New York 
branch manager. 

Congratulations are being extended to Samuel Clair, vice-president 
of the Progressive Paper Company, upon the birth of a daughter, 
Marian. 

Representative J. M. B. Ewing, of the Cherry River Paper Com- 
pany is on a Western trip visiting the jobbing trade as far North 
as Muskegon, Mich., featuring the firm’s line of sulphite coarse 
paper. 

Miss Marie Louise Garrett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer E. 
Garrett of Newtown Square during the week became the bride of 
Frederick Thomas Andrews of Palmerton, Pa., at Calvary Presby- 
terian Church, Wyncote. Mr. Garrett, well known as a paper 


manufacturer, gave his daughter in marriage. 





. 
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F.C.HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS 
Albany, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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annem ences rc 


PAPER SPECIALTIES SHOW 
MORE VIGOR IN TORONTO 


Better Collections Tend to Encourage Trade Though Business 
Still Remains Decidedly “Spotty’”—Serious Labor 
Shortage in Lumber Camps—Newspapers and Periodicals 
Association Elects T. J. Tobin to Presidency—Construc- 
tion Work Being Pushed on Mill of Great Lakes Paper 
Co.—George Carruthers Pleased by Reforestation Prog- 
ress—More Timber Limits Sold. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Toronto, Ontario, November 12, 1923.—Colder- weather and the 
Thanksgiving period helped to stimulate trade in some lines of 
paper specialties but general business continues dull. The im- 
provement, which was expected in wholesale circles, has not ma- 
terialized as rapidly as looked for. Buyers are ordering in small 
but increasing quantities. One note of satisfaction is that there 
were fewer commercial failures last week than have been recorded 
for some time past. There has been a gradual betterment in the 
trade in the matter of collections, this making itself more felt 
in the country remittances than in the city payments. Members 
of the paper trade think this may be due to the increase in the 
grain movement which has.caused a freer circulation of money 
and has imparted an added impetus to trade conditions in which 
the paper line feels some benefit. On the whole, there is not 
as yet that zip and vim to fall business which producers and dis- 
tributors hoped for and in the printing arena, orders are not too 
numerous and the situation on the whole may be still described 
as “spotty.” 

The Barber division at Georgetown, of the Provincial Paper 
Mills Company, has resumed the manufacture of enameled blotting 
paper, which is meeting with a ready sale. The product is turned 
out in white and colors and sells to the jobber at eighteen cents 
a pound. The Port Arthur unit of the Provincial Mills reports 
business as active in the various lines made and orders are in hand 
for several weeks ahead. There is a good call for half tone news 
as a number of new publications have started up in Toronto. 

Owing to recent rains and the fact that more grinders are in 
operation, there has been a drop in the price of ground wood 
which is now quoted at the mill at forty-five and forty-six dollars 
per ton. The supply of pulp with most ground wood mills and 
consuming plants is small and the trade is, therefore, steady. In 
other lines of pulp there is a fair requisition but the market is not 
brisk. 

Urgent Call for Labor 


George B. Nicholson, of Austin and Nicholson, Chapleau, Ont., 
who was in Toronto during the past week, states there is an urgent 
call for more bushmen north of Georgian Bay and that eight 
thousand men, if available, could be given employment in the lum- 
bering and pulpwood camps. Fifty dollars a month and board is 
the ruling wage but, if workers care to go on piece work, they 
can make as high as $100 a month. Austin and Nicholson took out 
10,000 cords of pulpwood last season and this season will take 
out fifteen thousand for the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills 
at Sault Ste Marie, Ont. Other contractors in the northern part 
of Ontario are cutting large quantities. 


Pulpwood Commission Sitting in Toronto 
This week the Royal Commission on Pulpwood is holding sittings 
at the Legislative buildings in Toronto. A large number of witnesses 
in the lumbering and pulpwood line are giving evidence and the 
inquiry is a thorough one. Hearings will be held at other points 
in the northern part of the province in a few days and then an 
adjournment will be made until after the holiday season. 


Back from Deer Hunting Expedition 
I. H. Weldon and S. F. Duncan, of the Provincial Paper Mills 
Company, Toronto; John Martin, of Winnipeg, former president 
of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, and others, have returned 
from an enjoyable hunting trip in the French river district. They 
got their full quota of deer and secured a liberal supply of 
partridge. Other members of the paper trade are still absent, byt 
will return at the end of the week. 
Periodicals Association Convention 
The annual convention of the Canadian National Newspapers and 
Periodicals Association, which was held last week in Toronto, was 
well attended. H. T. Hunter, president of the Association, pre- 
sided and among the speakers was Hon. J. A. Robb, of Ottawa, 
Minister of Immigration, and Frank E. Mutton, Toronto, general 
manager of the International Business Machines Company. T. J, 
Tobin, of the “Canadian Countryman,” Toronto, was elected presi- 


dent for the coming year. W. F. Harrison is the manager of the 
Association. 


Good Progress on Fort William Plant 

With the continued fine weather construction is under way on the 
foundations of the new ground wood pulp mill of the Great Lakes 
Paper Company at Fort William, Ont. It is expected that the work 
will be so far advanced that it can be carried forward all winter. 
In the meantime, the Hydro-Commission is carrying on the work of 
delivering hydro power at the sub-station from which the new plant 
will be served. 

Mr. Carruthers Visits Simcoe County 

George Carruthers, Toronto, president of the Interlake Tissue 
Mills, Ltd., and vice-president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers Association, recently paid a visit to Simcoe county 
and reports a gratifying movement of reforestation in progress in 
that section of Ontario. With an ultimate aim of planting one hun- 
dred acres in trees annually, six hundred thousand of yearling 
seedlings are being transferred from tree nurseries while thirty 
acres of the Simcoe county area are being planted in three year old 
seedlings. Mr. Carruthers is interested in the preservation of young 
timber and is campaigning against the destruction every Yule- 
tide season of thousands of young trees to provide houschold 
decorations. His mill is offering prizes to homemakers in getting 
up the best decorative gift screen made from colored tissue paper. 


Ontario Paper Co. to Bid for Limits 


It is learned that the Ontario Paper Company, of Thorold, Ont. 
will likely be the most serious bidder for the leasing of two thou- 
sand, five hundred square miles of timber limits located on the 
Manicouagan river, which will be offered for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests of Quebec on November 30. The 
Ontario Paper Company has already a large area of holdings in the 
vicinity of the Manicouagan river where the limits to be leased 
are located. 

More Timber Limits Disposed Of 


The Ontario government is disposing of several limits on which 
the timber has been burned over in recent fires. Good prices have 
been obtained for the pulpwood and other lines. The work of 
salvaging the trees will be carried out this winter in order that the 
most be got out of the cuttings. Thirty-six square miles in the 
township of Rennie were sold last week to Austin and Nicholson, 
of Chapleau, and another berth in Shedden township to Graham 
and Wilkinson, of Spanish Station. J. B. Hardy, of Fort William, 
lately secured a limit of twelve square miles near Valora, in the 
district of Kenora. He has a large gang of men at work getting 
out the wood which consists chiefly of red and white pine and 
poplar. With the advent of snow, which may come at any time 
now, big shipments of pulpwood in Northern Ontario will be 
brought forth. The T. and N. O. railway will be kept busy and 
provision is being made for an efficient service. 
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Small drum-type con- 
troller with one for- 
ward, one reverse, and 
one off point is mount- 
ed on the table con- 
venient to the opera- 
tor’s right hand and 
controls the motor 
through magnetically 
operated switches 
mounted on the panel 
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G-E sto. Reversing Motor direct- 
connected to plater—a simple, rugged, 
compact and economical equipment. 
This motor in actual production made 
as high as 47 reversals per minute 


Making a Plater 
produce more books 










The use of direct-connected alternating 
current motors on reversing platers elimi- 
nates the old belt shifting device and tight 
or loose pulleys. It increases thenumber 
of books and reduces the amount of power 
required. 













A test taken on a plater driven by the old 
method of tight and loose pulleys showed 
that when the plater was idle it took 
almost 3 kilowatts for friction load alone 
A mill having several platers installed can 
lose considerable power in this way. 







On the other hand, a plater driven by a 
Specialists of the General Electric = 15-h.p. direct-connected reversing G-E 
ompany will gladly furnish : 

complete data and information motor consumed no power when idle— 


li ti . ‘ 1 i i 
Se and when in operation did its work so 









General Electric Company much better and faster, that the book 
Schenectady, N. Y. make-up crew could not keep pace with 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities it. 





| GENERAL ELECTRI 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Warren. B. Bullock of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
18 East Forty-first Street, spent several days in Washington this 
week, 

4-5 


George H. Mead and R. T. Houk, Jr., of the George H. Mead 
Paper Company, Dayton, O., were among the visitors to this city 
during the week. 

* * * 


B. V. McAliece, who will continue the paper business with A. 
D. Gumpert at 6 Harrison street, announces the liquidation of the 
Great Notch Paper Company. 

* * * 


Johaneson, Wales and Sparre, Inc., importers of wood pulp and 
paper at 16 East Forty-first street, have leased additional space 
in the same building for a term of years. 

x* * * 


George D. Bierce, engineer for the News Print Service Bureau, 
has returned to the Madison Avenue offices of the bureau after a 
three weeks’ trip through the bills in the Lake States. 

ee a 

E. H. Clapp, chief of the Research Department of the United 
States Forest Service, and C. W. Boyce, also of the Forest Service, 
spent several days in town during the first part of the week. 

* * * 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, ad- 
dressed the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, 
320 Broadway, on vocational education at a meeting early in the 
week. 


* * * 


In an announcement just made the International Paper Company 
states that it will continue to make contracts for the delivery of 
roll news print during the first six months of 1924 at the price now 
prevailing. 

* * * 


After an absence of a year and a half, owing to ill health, Wil- 
liam J. Robertson has again joined the executive staff of the Heller 
and Merz Company as assistant to the treasurer, Eugene Merz. 
Mr. Robertson has fully recovered and will devote his attention 
to the buying and selling end of the business, making his head- 
quarters at the New York office, 503 Hudson street. 


a 
Obituary 
Emile Witte 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn., November 12, 1923—Emile Witte, for 
many years engaged in the retail.paper and bag business in this 


city, died the past week. He is survived by a widow and three 
daughters. 





Biderman DuPont 

GREENVILLE, Del., November 13, 1923.—Biderman DuPont died 
at his residence, Brookdale Farms, in his eighty-sixth year. In 
early life he lived in Louisville, Ky., where he was interested in 
mining railroads and contracting paper mills. 


Francis W. Hartford 
Hotyoxe, Mass., November 13, 1923.—Francis W. Hartford, 
for 24 years superintendent of the Worthy Paper Company at 
Mittineague, Mass., died at his home in Agawam. He. left a wife, 
two sons and a daughter. 
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Proper Width of News Print 
(By Telegraph to the Paper Trape Journar) 

Wasuinoton, D. C., November 14, 1923.—After wrestling with 
the problem of proper width of news print paper for weeks Secre. 
tary of the Treasury Mellon on Tuesday decided that news print 
“16 inches in width or over, is entitled to admission free of q 
as standard news print paper under paragraph 1672 of the tarif 
act.” 

In a communication to the Collector of Customs of New York 
City, on this subject, Secretary Mellon said: 

“The department is in receipt of your letter of the 19th ultimo, 
relative to the classification of side runs of news print paper. Yoy 
enclose a letter from the appraiser dated the 11th ultimo in whic 
he. states that according to information furnished him quite q 
number of daily newspapers use rolls 1634 inch in width and that 
there are two daily newspapers in the United States using 15 inch 
rolls arid one using 15% inch rolls. 

In the opinion of the Department the term “Standard news print 
paper” as used in paragraph 1672 has reference to paper of a kind, 
quality, and width ordinarily used by representative newspapers in 
printing their regular editions and as the record on file in this De- 
partment shows that paper as narrow as 16 inches is used for this 
purpose, it is of the opinion that paper of the kind and quality as de. 
scribed in T. D. 39778, 16 inch in width or over, is entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty as standard news print paper under paragraph 
1672 of the tariff act.” 


Four Unsecured Creditors 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, November 13, 1923.—Four paper companies having un- 
secured claims totaling $900.48 are listed among the numerous 
creditors of the Westboro Trunk and Bag Company, Inc., of West- 
bora, Mass., manufacturers of luggage which recently filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy in the federal court in this city. The 
paper companies who are unsecured creditors of the corporation 
and whose claims are for merchandise are: the Corrugated Paper 


Mills, Boston, $434.08; Charles A. Esty Paper Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., $224.82; Hinde and Dauche Paper Company, San- 


dusky, Ohio, $223.78 and the Howard Paper Company, Inc., Bos 
ton, $17.80. 


UTICA CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 28) 


Forestry—Nelson C. Brown (chairman), Syracuse; W. C. Hull, 


Tupper Lake; R. S. Hosmer, Ithaca; Stanley Sisson, Potsdam; 
Howard Churchill, Glens Falls. 
Finance—Rufus L. Sisson (chairman), Potsdam; Thos. H. 


Stirling, Mechanicville; Floyd L. Carlisle, Watertown. 

Industrial—H. B. Barden (chairman), Wallingford, Vt.; Frank- 
lin F. Moon, Syracuse; John E. Johnson, Port Leyden; George 
Gilbert, Carthage; John McDonald, Utica. 

Special Committee on Water Power—C. C. Burns (chairman), 
Watertown; Franklin J. Howes, Rochester Gas & Light Corp, 
Rochester; Elmer J. West, Glens Falls. 

Special Committee on Fire Prevention—C. L. Fisher (chairman), 
Lyons Falls; W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake; A. B. Recknagel, Journal 
Building, Albany. 

Special 
(chairman), Potsdam; Clarence L. Fisher, Lyons Falls; 
Sterling, 350 Madison avenue, New York City. 


Paper Company Helps Build Church 
CuHeEsuncoox, Me., November 12, 


Great Northern officials and friends. 


Committee on Membership—George W. Sisson, Jr. 
Ernest A. 


1923.—A new community 
church, built with the assistance of the Great Northern Paper 
Company, was dedicated here last week, in the presence of high 
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A roll filled with three bar cluster filling. The sections are made using 
two as well as three bars. 
A few of the many advantages due to beating stock with cluster filled rolls— 


With this equipment your stock will be drawn out into a good, long felting 
fibre. 


You may beat your stock a shorter time than usual and with a slight brush 
draw out the fibre instead of cutting it short. 


You can beat the same time and obtain better formation and strength. 
You can make a more uniform sheet as well as stronger. 


You can increase the pop test. 
You can change the beating surface from free to slow stock. 


New York Office 


50 East 42nd St., 
Phone Vanderbilt 6864 
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‘Berent incorporations 


Acme Paper Stock Company, Jefferson, Kentucky, capitalized 
for $300,000. Incorporators: Fred Simons, J. Solinger and J. 
Simons, all of Louisville. 

Indiana Paper Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, capitalized for 
$125,000, to deal in paper, printers’ supplies, etc. Directors: Fred 
J. Ostermeyer, Harry C. Ostermeyer and Elmer H. Ostermeyer. 





Consulting Forestry Service 


O. M. Porter, secretary of tthe Woodlands Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, has announced the inaugura- 
tion of a consulting forestry service for paper and pulp mills by the 
Section in line with the Section’s policy of “encouraging the prac- 
tice of forestry on the timberland holdings of the pulp and paper 
industry.” Returns on the timberland investments of the paper 
industry can be assured only where these lands are adequately 
protected from fire and so logged as to provide for a second cut or 
a reasonable resale value. It is to meet this situation that the 
Woodlands Section is offering the consulting service to members 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, along the lines 
of timberland examination and formulation of management, fire 
prevention and reforestation plans. 

The proper handling of timberlands, says the Woodlands Section 
announcement, can be assured only by the service of trained, 
practical foresters. Many companies have not yet realized the 
necessity of employing foresters in the management of their tim- 
berland holdings; others on insufficient lands to warrant the em- 
ployment of a full-time forester; and others may be contemplating 
the purchase of timberlands or actual management operations on 
these lands which they already own. It is for such companies 
that the new service is offered. 

This service will be given at cost, but the Woodlands Section 
would expect to be reimbursed for actual traveling expenses only, 
with a reasonable fee for the services of Mr. Porter, who is a 
technically trained forester. 


Stream Pollution and Wood Waste 


Problems of stream pollution and the wood waste problem on 
the Pacific Coast have been discussed at two informal conferences 
in the offices of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

William A. Gately of the Department of Commerce is working 
on the Pacific Coast question, and asked the assistance of the 
Association in securing information relative to the use of west 
coast woods for pulp. He has been on the coast for more than 
two months for Secretary Hoover, studying waste in the lumber 
industry, and has asked the help of the Woodlands Section and the 
Technical Association in further studies along this line, particularly 
with regard to the use of the wood waste from the lumber industry 
for paper making. 

The discussion of stream pollution was with William Spraragen, 
secretary of the Division of Engineering of the National Research 
Council. Dr. Baker told Mr. Spraragen that the paper industry 
needs large quantities of good clean water and is in favor of proper 
methods for preventing stream pollution. Before legislation is 
enacted, however, it ‘was pointed out, there should be a scientific 
knowledge of what constitutes stream pollution, and how it may be 
properly prevented. With such information, and not otherwise, 
should it be possible to take legislative steps toward solution of the 
question. 


Technical Index Ready 


Index to Technical Section, for Vol. 75, July to December, 1922, 
and Vol. 76, January to July, 1923, are available at 10 cents each. 


Superintendents to Meet at Carthage 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 12, 1923.—The fall meeting of the 
Northern New York Division of Paper Mill Superintendents witi 
be held Saturday, at Carthage. The affair is being arranged by 
Homer E. Strafford of Knowlton Brothers, president, and W. J. 
Argy of the Black River mill of the St. Regis Paper Company. Ip 
view of the program of speakers and entertainment it is expected 
that it will be of record success. 

At 1:30 in the afternoon the members will visit the paper mills 
of Carthage. At 3 o'clock a general business session will be held, 
The first general discussion will be on “Stationary Turbines and 
Power Transmission as applied to Paper Mill Practices.” The 
second subject will be “Powdered Coal and Boiler Equipment,” with 
F. W. Dean of Boston, the leader. The subject of groundwood 
and the use of ordinary pocket grirders as against the magazine 
type will be taken up by Mr. Roberts of Lockport, N. Y. 

The banquet will be held at 7 o'clock in the evening at the Hotel 
Elmhurst. Dr. Hugh P, Baker, secretary of the American Pulp 
and Paper Association, will speak on “The Paper Industry and 
Conservation of Forests of the East.” Charles E. Norris and 
Rev. Hollis Burns of Black River, will also speak. 


Several Resignations Reported 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., November 13, 1923.—Several more resignations 
have been received at the American Writing Paper Company. 
George M. Holbrook has temporarily resigned as manager of the 
Beebe and Holbrook Division and Fred H. Sturtevant as general 
superintendent. President Sidney L. Willson in speaking of the 
resignation of George M. Holbrook said that he resigned on ac- 
count of ill health and that it was hoped as soon as he recovered 
his health that he would be back. 

Fred H. Sturtevant has been connected with the organization 
since 1899. His resignation takes effect at once and his future 
plans are not known though he proposes to take a rest for the 
present. There are rumors that he and some other men are in- 
terested in the obtaining and operating of a mill of their own. 
President Willson said Saturday that neither the place of Mr. 
Sturtevant nor the places of two others, Frank Gates of the pur- 


chasing department and C. F. Barnum, office manager, would be 
filled. 


Salvation Army Case Halts 


John J. Dwyer, Deputy Attorney-General, reserved decision 
Monday on the application of Charles McBride, treasurer of the 
Wilson Stock Paper Company of 452 West Nineteenth street, to 
dissolve the Salvation Army on the ground that it is engaged il- 
legally in the waste paper trade. Attorneys for both sides have until 
December 4 to file briefs. 

Col. Edward J. Parker, head of the Social Service Department 
of the Salvation Army for more than twenty-five years, testified 
that his organization never has made a profit in the waste paper 
business. He said the work provides employment for men “down 
but not out.” 

George Coggill of counsel for the Salvation Army denied any 
violation of the law and said his client has a right under its char- 
ter to bid in the open market for waste paper. 


Opens Detroit Branch Office 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 13, 1923—The Republic Paper- 
board Company of this city has opened a branch office at Room 
424, Brook Building, Detroit, Mich., which will be in charge of Bal- 
four Phelan who was formerly with the Eddy Paper Company and 
MacSim Bar Company. 
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PERMANENT WHITES 
WITH 
PONSOL BLUE RP TRIPLE POWDER 


Its distinguishing characteristics are fast- 
ness to light, acid, alkali and chlorine. 


In whites or tints Ponsol Blue RP Triple 
Powder can be called permanent in direct 
sunlight, as it stands up almost indefinitely. 


ny 
Its resistance to chlorine renders it valuable Q 
in mills where poorly worked bleached stock fl i Yl 
gives trouble with less fast colors. fi yp = NN 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 





For the Month Ending September 30, 1923, and for the Nine Months Ended September 30, 1923, as Com- 
pared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER, 


































* - oe —— c-Nine Months Ended Se 20 
APER AND MANUFACTURES OF —_—-+-—, so oo | 92 3 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Paper, except printed matter (total) ...... = seesees $6,675,530 on eeces $9,664,829 = nneneee SSOGI7 ATE kccccee $86,074,179 
Printing papers— _ 

Standard news print........... Ibs.. Free 133,139,692 4,648,327 220,267,839 8,288,882  1,429,296,871 $0,064,310 1,941,105,329 72,498,292 

BE GEROE, B. @. B cocccesceces Ibs. . Dut. 371,081 31,156 1,748,976 86,327 1,375,706 128,849 12,156,517 617,601 
Grease proof and waterproof papers.lbs. . Dut. eeaie ai pashene 253,042 22,969 cestbee setae 2,164,498 201,925 
Wrapping paper ............0. Ibs..Dut. 6,997,586 287,998 5,759,654 262,096 41,152,802 1,610,111 66,162,100 2,957,570 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc...... Ibs. . Dut. when ot ehbtee* 323,824 nt | ow. > inetened dvoches 2,663,054 512,502 
SENN GOON cwccccccccevcccce Ibs. . Dut. 123,481 42,052 95,150 22,153 738,860 174,562 829,378 237,370 
DER SEEED. choesevescesveses Ibs. . Dut. mained wh odabaes 180,238 74,478 kee acaba 1,490,680 718,008 
Paper boards— 

ulp boards in rolls .......... Ibs. . Dut. 3,808,240 94,699 7,016,842 199,253 48,465,681 1,249,430 64,349,594 1,823,362 

Other paper boards, n. e. s....Ibs.. Dut. neetemrs inalieaie 1,890,029 56,275 cause ws nh nalete 19,026,413 544,275 
Cigarette paper, cigarette books 

Ged. GOUETE ccc ccccvcsscesceves Ibs. . Dut. peccass 624,095 590,186 151,151 besoeee 3,245,837 8,858,537 2,333,826 
Photographic RE Ibs. . Dut. 203,580 42,644 225,949 59,696 1,762,469 336,312 1,505,862 332,067 
Hanging paper ...............-- Ibs. . Dut. coe 40,583 870,370 45,283 PG sas 489,641 6,496,616 376,443 
Decalcomania, not printed....... Ibs. . Free phen ee 8,372 31,541 7,537 back oes 75,195 288,306 74,402 
PME 606600 0K5 6300600000088 Ibs. . Dut. oeeeees 255,604 eeeccee ae = =item 2,253,226 ¢euees 2,846,536 






CRUDE PAPER STOCK. 





















Rags fer paper stock............ Ibs..Free 28,553,714 552,791 34,064,787 543,052 204,010,870 3,219,476 290,899,528 5,209,080 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc. .lbs..Free pu sebee sean 10,949,683 127,056 ‘ine |. pebenes 103,933,742 1,439,462 
Old rope and all other paper stock.lbs..Free 17,345,320 389,550 5,387,068 236,120 120,081,658 2,880,503 78,561,618 3,522,068 





WOOD PULP. 










Mechanically ground ........... Fu 17,101 





492,244 22,802 830,462 117,622 3,298,112 185,045 6,387,453 


























Chemical qa) = a 
Sulphite, unbleached ......... tons. . Free 31,069 «1,559,612 36,092 2,230,136 255,565 13,577,437 344,790 19,469,519 
Sulphite, bleached ......----- tons. . Free 13,879 1,121,079 17,694 1,570,627 141.956 12,050/355 188,399  16,8521227 
Total sulphite ..............- tons. . Free 44,948 2,680,691 53,786 3,800,763 397,521 25,627,792 $33,189 36,321,746 

























































Sub sp oSevevcencovecesssete 182,153 5,495 351,182 22,199 1,124,881 57,292 3,252,088 
RT OLLLUS., Sovehsessnvenssst tons 5,170 353,176 6,156 504,593 46,711 3,450,163 53,109 4,185,369 
DE encketdocecveceoooceoesees tons 17,407 838,606 18,301 1,247,170 122,737 6,989,960 154,120 9,507,555 
Lite Ste wphseseeess eas e6600 8 tons 16,623 1,186,116 19,558 1,411,072 186,121 12,947,245 220,979 16,098,282 
TOUR MUN sce cccvcecccccevced tons 2,169 120,640 4,276 286,746 19,753 1,115,543 47,689 3,278,452 

PE: BED a cccncccescvosvcvend tons. . Free ats ees Senet ie 1,581 92,257 seh eai vatick as 4,203 261,642 

Sulphate pulp, unbleached...... tons. . Free 18,266 993,729 20,222 1,360,643 176,939 10,373,316 170,914 11,176,300 

Imported from— 

Eth. slasctensvetunstencsoew tons 1,252 54,725 455 27,726 15,036 715,397 12,677 731,971 
nes bdeabhveeksapvateeseea tons 429 21,934 833 58,495 4,803 251,644 6,158 354,772 
tt tlabesannenhedeoaven ees ese tons 7,632 _ 353,390 8,977 587,824 58,420 3,009,486 53,795 3,270,570 
DL Littn cena eeeyeschdawsegen ees tons 8,953 563,680 9,934 685,292 97,210 6,309,994 96,980 6,725,360 
TONE 7 n0cccy newer bouené tons Kewee te eubeaew 23 1,306 1,470 86,795 1,304 93,627 

Sulphate pulp, bleached........ tons. . Free 847 44,289 1,140 78,156 7,803 516,313 13,360 927,057 

TEED: nocrsbawunbvesesues tons. . Free nse +e chiesnne 10 1,623 openeee seeneee 728 42,440 










CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS. 








Natural ....cccccccvccevvecs tons. . Dut. 654 643 150 79 11,348 12,790 6,522 2.670 
Synthetic ....ccccccscccccess tons. . Dut. 14,257 12,584 ov esas evccces 72,218 101,448 356 117 
Dyes, colors, stains, etc....... tons. . Dut. ec ccece + abems 668 888 seecene oe 9,557 13,320 
Colors or dyes, m. €. 8. ....+.+- tons. . Dut. 425,861 765,570 cusses skeen 2,553,576" 3,762.84 = wa 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, eee Oe 
and color bases, ‘@. @. 8.....-.toms..Dut, —....... iene 173,978 227,936 


oe evesece et Peeeee 2,401,004 3,168,478 














cee Ra scat ceeees cull tons 78,213 99,452 1,166,501 1,370,076 
Swi MOE sec ccsessccrccccccesess tons Secnsee oe veces 677 64,467 654,418 994,480 
United Kingdom ...........+++00 tons Sverpee psebass 13,260 15,000 81,885 81.936 

SE SEED. 0k. cn 6s cawsdadscvvccde tons ata decease > 37,828 49,017 See ke » 498,200 721,986 

6 ———- Ss <bean auiiinel s a 

. tons..Free 1,051,985 111,664 Cp BR I 10,321,399 853,276 Ss ee 
Casein of lactarene.......... tons. . Dut. naeepas 5 seen 675,837 108,744 acon Silene 22,587,873 3,903,209 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay... .tons. . Dut. 10,903 120,689 20,367 223,177 185,178 2,014,721 216,243 2,408,856 










PULPWOOD. 






Bach nabcneecUs cass ce oe 20,924 231,890 40,168 413,524 161,975 1,641,504 331,49 3,078,255 
ose ececessccvececs .+.+-Cord. .Free 51,811 538,843 84,349 901,027 547,402 5,661,596 604/316 6,860,013 
Ce eereccvescevesccsces Cord. .Free 13,860 190,041 8,283 101,984 86,148 1,145,637 87,637 1,109,046 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


paper. machine in- 

on, Westinghouse is 

ishing sectional drive 

msisting of motor gen- 

rator, eight motors, gear 

units and control equip- 
ment. 


In the complete elec- 
trification of this mill, 
Westinghouse is 
supplying the re- 
maining electrical 
equipment:- 


—3,000 kw. Turbine 
Generator 

—100 kw. Turbine- 
Driven Generator 

—Condenser 

—Switchboards 

—75 induction and 
synchronous mo- 
tors ranging in size 
from 5 to 600 hp. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 46) 


EXPORTS—PAPER. 


off x ‘ . a —— - Months Ended Seeater 20 
ER AND MANUFACTURES OF om _1922__, —_ 1923 {~~ -——- —————_ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Paper, except printed matter (total) ..... caeacew -2 01,987,333 $2,014,834 cesses $17,849,449 sccese $19,445,204 
Patntinc Parer— 
News. Print Paper.........++++ee+-lbs. 4,597,098 201,736 2,388,067 112,953 42,711,931 1,906,821 24,063,737 


4,819 99,433 8,618 1,616,248 105,493 819,263 

5,739 106,783 5,389 1,165,450 63,038 1,034,154 

1,366,168 58, 461 14,929,169 607,947 15,109,184 

y WS . ‘ os Joneses seonene , 496,523 1,320 
Other South ‘America. vs ; 302,35 145,466 185,451 1,495,999 
— 300 2 59,747 54,862 
‘ 98,538 160,380 682,971 

329,235 124,260 3,336,903 

231,145 14, 335 243,144 103,982 1,529,081 


Book paper, not coated...........++. --Ibs. 2,635,393 236,558 2,010,098 »487 21,611,155 2,065,249 21,288,809 2,380,811 


Exported to— 


United Kingdom.............+-++. ames 37,912 8,358 47,098 ¥ 404,433 88,445 447,984 99,643 
Canada goetecessensce Sepeeeces o0aes 18,576 159,652 1,898,663 1,753,804 
Central America..........++++ weeaees én 1,506 42,711 274,000 668,160 
23,365 72,262 2,242,615 . 1,561,225 
47,198 484,245 4,100,399 2 5,841,201 
17,672 1,078,358 817,145 
1,160,827 721,222 
oe . 275,135 
Other South fantom, 7 1,329,843 
British India a _ 3,700 é 11 198,601 
ccees ° 1,712,280 
his 1,907,027 
2,683,461 
’ 730,324 
1,080,120 107,247 641,397 


Cover paper 133,874 ° y 1,053,827 158,725 858,612 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper \. 65,435 152,466 21,027 823,452 104,004 1,256,008 
Wrapping paper— 
Kraft paper ....s-esceeseeeceres pout 44,038 51,186 6,766 638,983 51,948 573,746 
Other wrapping 2,362,732 1,991,467 161,624 25,025,776 1,570,744 19,775,153 
Writing paper, except papeteries. . . «lbs. 631,114 425,269 80,139 5,550,751 890,148 4,743,774 
Surface-coated paper ° 1 365,381 153,382 24,608 2,756,632 416,448 3,079,820 
Tissue and crépe paper........++.++ . «lbs. 234,942 303,674 83,587 1,881,278 488,607 
Toilet paper . Ibs. 300,931 ¥ 260,140 28,601 3,862,374 400,675 
Paper towels and i 79,995 17,762 637,895 104,618 
| mg and bristol 1 122,510 18,629 1,120,644 144,848 38,5 
per board and straw board 3,983,481 217,386 37,742,155 1,551,450 42, 888, 852 2,066,371 
iver teen and building paper Ibs. 353,856 4,154,141 153,810 2,514,447 117,284 
Wall board of paper or pulp es 974,072 C 7,929,873 289,360 11,162,684 418,463 
Cigarette paper and book 105,095 02,2 546,530 i 412,826 139,840 
Photographic paper . 108,228 121,404 1,086,500 122, 1,090,287 1,100,950 
Paper hangings (wall paper) 557,949 . 12,992 ‘9,200 12,014,752 16,382,980 428,021 
Ibs. 579,622 51,883 8,811,021 6,703,772 650,281 
672,670 61,163 7,095,690 8,283,363 776,532 
59,332 45,767 185 531,743 653,075 514,560 
221,444 43,667 . 1,950,413 é 2,107,589 412,496 
290,423 50,384 : 3,388,061 7,596,246 903,143 
ash-register and adding-machine paper .Ibs. 121,009 11,677 ,095 626,284 837,167 90,651 
Papeteries (writing paper in boxes)... .Ibs. 37,551 14,475 239,889 330,544 123,013 
Other paper and paper products, n.e.s..Ibs. 4,975,053 370,568 2,627,609 27,118,743 3,210, "451 26,257,125 3,565,616 


_—. _———_— 


Books, aio, oes ictures and oe printed 
otal’ ecccccceme  3699,778 1,389,056 4,516,409 1,610,892 33,067,667 11,957,982 35,888,648 12,791,137 


_ _—_—_—_—— 


— oe ae goeiiete . 2,185,195 680,909 2,553,655 774,305 15,695,892 5,539,280 19,019,627 6,238,946 
‘ . 11,144 14,932 12,886 15,247 90,092 144,527 
. «Ibs. 44,781 33,159 39,744 25,736 334,726 403,564 
omnis post cards 3 29,328 21,026 126,702 45,041 878,049 158,076 529,943 
Lithographically printed matter, except 
fs 156,064 87,831 174,453 126,215 1,222,917 882,092 1,506,759 1,121,167 
Other printed matter . 1,213,266 551,199 1,608,969 624,348 14,845,991 $,021,712 14,284,228 4,877 .356 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


eae r DR isn ens sdabadton .-tons 1,132 58,729 101,154 13,565 642,122 11,172 
Soda w 338 22,414 28,587 2,754 237,065 2,885 
Other oa 188 6,148 372 58,249 1 "345 76,786 2,608 
Rags and ot a" paper stock cnn 4,393,927 90,600 10,581, "190 169,621 60,319,844 1,007,024 80,178,540 


PAPER AND PULP MILL’ MACHINERY. 


657,684 107,851 714,342 153,217 5,381,665 1,391,056 10,187,592 1,684,355 
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See Our Drum in Practical Operation 
and Check These Advantages 


ie DOVE is a view of the drum 
ty £:“4 we installed at Haileybury, 
a4 Ontario, for the Temiskaming 
Company. Photographed at discharge 
end, and showing conveyor for barked 
wood in front. 


This 10’ by 30’ drum is so simple 
it secures large and uninterrupted 
production of clean-barked wood. The 
barking is continuous and automatic; 
rotation causes logs to travel through 
the drum and emerge stripped of all 
bark. Stand at discharge end and note 


thoroughbarking and absence of bruis- 
ing—both due to the ideal tumbling 
surface presented by patented U-bars. 


Submerging wood in water means 
largest output and cleanest wood, and 
our new bark press makes dry fuel of 
the bark. But our equipment is in 
numerous cases used for dry barking. 
For either method it is hoped you will 
investigate this nearly perfect drum. 


Wherever located, we shall be glad 
to tell you of a nearby mill where you 
can see Our equipment operating. 
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FiprE MAKING PRocESSES, INC. 


London Guarantee & Accident Building 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

We are sure the readers of the Paper TRADE JoURNAL read with 
interest in last week’s issue the paper by Seth L. Bush entitled, 
“The Value of Physical Examinations in Pulp and Paper Mills.” 
This paper was read at the recent National Safety Congress in 
Buffalo and provoked considerable discussion. 

We believe that the time is fast approaching when physical 
examinations for employees will be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in all industries and in all sorts of business establishments. 
Naturally enough many employees will rebel at the idea but they 
will come in time to realize that physical examinations are for 
their own protection as well as for their employers’. 

Mr. Bush has gone into several phases of his subject deeply 
and doubtless limitation of time caused him to leave much unsaid 
which he would like to have added. 


To us there is a humanitarian side of the subject. No man or 


no woman can do his or her best work unless he or she enjoys good 


health. Many a person drags about his or her work, conscious 
that something is not just right but hesitating to seek medical ad- 
vice as to the nature of the trouble. Often, if the trouble was un- 
derstood, it could be corrected before it runs into something chronic 
and serious. 

Man’s neglect of the human body explains better than anything 
else why our hospitals are always filled with patients and why 
doctors, surgeons and nurses find themselves driven with work. 

The wise employer watches his machinery. Skilled mechanics 
look them over day by day as a matter of course, not waiting until 
something breaks before they give them attention. The same 
careful watch on their employees will do much to prevent the 
physical breakdown without warning. 

The kind of work which agrees with one man may be poison 
to another; the working conditions that are ideal for one man 
may be injurious to another because of some physical peculiarity. 
Those are things that physical examinations might reveal. Every 
man should know the kind of work for which he is physically 
fit, the sort of working conditions which will agree with his 
health, the weak spots in his physical make-up and the things 
which he must guard against. The compulsory physical examina- 
tion would give him much information along these lines and so 
he should come to look upon it as a friend and not an enemy. 


A COMING EVENT OF IMPORTANCE 
An event of very great importance to engineers, manufacturing 
executives and others is scheduled for the week of December 3 when 
the second National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing will be held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
Of the problems which are perplexing all industries today, the 
power and fuel problems are among the most important. Many 
manufacturers are struggling along in the blind way their predeces- 





sors struggled without solving and, perhaps, without even trying 
to solve these problems as applied to their plants. Others have 
delved deeply and have kept abreast of the times. As a result they 
have forged ahead. 

There ‘is great need at the present time for close study of power 
and fuel problems for the manner in which they are solved has a 
very pertinent bearing on the progress of all our industries. 

The coming show will be an unparalleled opportunity for all 
who are interested to become acquainted with the latest apparatus 
used in the burning of fuel and the generation and utilization of 
power. It will not only be an educational show for the man who 
is possessed of a moderate knowledge of these two subjects but 


also for the man who has studied the subjects and learned his 
lesson well. 


DUMPING AGAIN 

Thousands of tons of European pulp were dumped on the domes- 
tic market last week. It was produced by workers paid wages that 
the American laborer would not accept and that it is to be hoped 
he will never have to accept. They would not buy his smoking 
tobacco. 

The raw material for this pulp came from forests that have been 
organized for years as producing units. Their efficiency is higher 
than Ford’s automobile plant. Skillful lumbering has brought a 
minimum of waste and therefore a minimum of cost. They have 
had centuries to reduce forestry to a fine art. 

Two large pulp producers were talking a short time ago. One 
was a foreign manufacturer, the other a domestic. The American 
asked his competitor how he could produce so cheaply. Cheap 
labor was the answer. But the wood, surely that was an ex- 
pensive item. 

“When we want to compete with you fellows we just write the 
cost of the wood off our books,” the foreign manufacturer smilingly 
replied. 

This statement would seem to be more than an idle boast when 
it was possible last week to get a good grade of imported kraft 
pulp as cheaply as three cents a pound. 

The domestic manufacturers cannot be expected to compete om 
an equal footing with this sort of a proposition. Their foreign 
rivals know it and are always more than ready to take slight losses 
to run in and grab the business. 

Our own pulp men may take such comfort as they can out of 
the fact that there is a law against this sort of thing. It has long 
been a problem throughout the industry to find out of just what 
use the law is, but the fact remains that there is such a law. When- 
ever they are taken to task those responsible for the dumping chal- 
lenge their victims to invoke the law, knowing very well that it 
is extremely difficult to do so. 

The discouraging thing about this periodic dumping is that it 
generally occurs at a time when it is most calculated to upset the 
domestic market. The pulp market is in none too healthy condi- 
tion anyhow and to have foreign pulp undercut the domestic prod- 
uct at a time when our own manufacturers are being hard put to 
it to make things go is an extremely bad thing. 

There is one bright ray of hope in the situation and that is that 
the various trade organizations are thoroughly aroused to the dan- 
ger of the situation. The American Paper and Pulp Association is 
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going after the thing hard and will attempt to bring relief through 
the State Department if no other way of coping with the problem 
opens. Those who recall the result of the opposition of the asso- 
ciation to the proposed Canadian embargo on wood may take cour: 
age from this. 

Looking at the long end of the situation one is led to wonder 
just how long it will be before the people speak loud and strong 
on the subject. Certainly the government cannot be aware of what 
is going on or some real action would be taken wiping the evil 
out. 

In the final analysis what is needed is not sporadic indignation 
expressed at Washington by duly constituted representatives of 
the industry, but a good, rugged law with a fine set of teeth that 
will finish dumping once and for all. 


October News Print Statistics 


The 45 United States companies reporting produced 122,073 tons 
and shipped’ 124,894 tons, the 20 Canadian companies produced 114,- 
475 tons and shipped 112,996 tons, making a total production of 
236,548 tons and shipments of 237,890 tons in both countries, ac- 
cording to the News Print Service Bureau. These companies also 
produced 2,167 tons of hanging, of which 630 tons were made in 
Canada. Shipments in United States exceeded production by 2,821 
tons and production in Canada exceeded shipments by 1,479 tons. 
Stocks at the end of October totaled 21,934 tons in the United 
States and 20,123 tons in Canada, a combined total of 42,057 tons 
which is equivalent to 4.5 days’ average production. 

Comparing production of 51 identical companies during the first 
ten months of 1923 with that of the same period of 1922, the 
United States companies show an increase of 52,813 tons or 5 per 
cent, the Canadian companies an increase of 163,286 tons or 18 
per cent, and the total of all these companies shows an increase of 
216,099 tons or 11 per cent. 

The average daily production of news print paper by these 51 
companies reporting for October amounted to 92.8 per cent of the 
average daily output during the three months of greatest produc- 
tion in 1922, with allowances for changes in machines, the loss in 
production being chiefly caused by low water. These reports do 
not include hanging paper. 


Summary for All Reporting Companies 
Stocks 


21,934 
20,123 


42,057 


Companies Production Shipments 


=... 122,073 124,894 
114,475 112,996 


236,548 237,890 


United 
Canada 


States 


Advertising Campaigns 

“It has come to fill a long felt want” is a term applied so 
frequently to new publications that it has come to be a misnomer. 
And yet that term may fittingly be used in reviewing “Adver- 
tising Campaigns” by Harry Tipper and George French, a book 
of over 400 pages which has just come from the press of D. 
Van Nostrand Company, publishers, 8 Warren street, New York 
city. This volume concerns itself especially with ground which is 
usually ignored by publications on this subject although that 
ground is the very essential of advertising. 

Much advertising fails to reach_its intended target. Its failure 
is no reflection on advertising for the explanation of the failure is, 
in most cases, that the advertising was not intelligent. .There are 
advertisers who believe that successful advertising consists simply 
of the mechanical process of putting their message into printer’s 
ink. That is the big mistake which leads to wasted money in 
advertising and to the fall down of advertising campaigns. The 
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proper preparation of the message, the selection of the proper 
mediums and the reaching of the right public is absolutely essen- 
tial to a successful advertising campaign. 

Thoroughly and conscientiously the authors of this book have 
gone into those details. To begin with stress is laid upon the 
necessity of thoroughly knowing the product to be advertised. 
Next in importance is a knowledge of the proper market and then 
the book goes on to tell how the campaign should be planned step 
by step and how the campaign should be operated. 

For those who are interested in advertising and for those who 
plan the launching of an advertising campaign this book may 
literally be said to be worth its weight in gold. 


Paper Men Discuss Specifications 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 14, 1923.—Paper manufacturers 
had an all day conference yesterday with members of the specifica- 
tions committee of the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing 
in connection with the revision of the specifications for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for the coming fiscal year beginning March 
1, 1924. It is understood that the manufacturers present at the 
conference were much pleased with the changed attitude of the speci- 
fications committee regarding the putting into use of commercial 
sizes, weights, etc. 

D. A. Smith, general manager of the District of Columbia Manu- 
facturing Company, speaking for the American Paper and Pulp 
Association as well as for himself pleaded with the committee to 
purchase from American mills which are endeavoring to maintain 
wages in conformity with American standards of living, rather 
than from foreign mills with their low price of labor. 

Warren B. Bullock, Director of the Information Service of the 
Association expressed the interest of the association in developing 
better contact between the industry as a whole and the Govern- 
ment as a large consumer of paper. Assistance of the association 
was offered if it could be of any help in formulating the new 
specifications. 

The committee took up the various items of the specifications 
paragraph by paragraph and many changes were made to make the 
specifications conform to commercial practice. 

Among the paper men present in addition to the above were: 
F. C. Curtis, and Edward Norwood of the American Writing Paper 
Company; Mr. Peters of the Old Dominion Paper Company; Mr. 
Moores, of the Whitaker Paper Company; Capt. Daly of the R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company; Col. Howard, of the Aetna Paper Com- 
pany. 


New Building for S. Safier, Inc. 


Hogoxen, N. J., November 13, 1923.—S. Safier, Inc., of this place 
have just purchased a new building in the heart of the industrial 
centre of Jersey City, situated corners Morgan and Washington 
streets. 

It has railroad siding facilities and a capacity of 50,000 square 
feet. 

S. Safier, Inc., paper jobbers, and manufacturers of pulp pie 
plates, and ice cream plates will operate their business in their 
building in Hoboken, until January 1 when they will move to their 
new quarters. 

Due to an unusual growth in the past few years,.they have out- 
grown their present abode, and were forced to seek more modern 
and spacious accommodations. 


The News Print Service Bureau came pretty near breaking a 
speed record on statistical compilation when its figures for news 
print production for all of North America during the month of Oc- 
tober were made public on November 12. : 
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The Latest Development in The Coated Paper Industry 
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Crystal Boro P hosphate Both Commercial and Iron Free English China Clay 
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THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Section of the 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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HA-CO WASHING SYSTEMS FOR OLD PAPER STOCK 


By Anton J. Hauc, Nasuua, N. H. 


The Ha-Co Washing System for Old Paper Stock was described 
in the Paper TrapE JourNAL, August 24, 1922. This system con- 
sisted of a mew and very successful bucket-wheel stuff chest, a 
gravitator, a screen, and a very modern 3-decker washing machine. 
In the arrangement of the various machines, the requirements of 
economy and safety of operation, accessibility and correctness were 
closely observed. 

In only a very few instances, practical conditions allow the 
use of exactly such an arrangement a? shown in the illustrations 
of the above-mentioned article. At the same time, the installation 
of new machinery in any mill calls for more care and study than 
is sometimes given the matter. Often, trouble with a new machine 
is due to some minor fault of the installation. Many a fine ma- 
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chine, operating successfully in one mill, has been considered a 
failure in another, and the case has been disposed of by the latter 
mill with the well-known excuse “conditions there are different.” 

It may be interesting if we relate one of many similar experiences 
which the writer has had in this respect. Some years ago, he 
invented and designed a centrifugal screen, which is today used by 
practically every American and Canadian mill. The construction 
of this machine was based exclusively on the writer’s experience 
with European mill practice. In the early stages of the introduc- 
tion of this machine on the American continent, he was told “the 
machine may be all right for European mills, but surely will not 
work here.” Subsequently, when the machine had proven its value 
here, the writer returned to Europe to undertake its introduction 
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SHowinc Ha-Co Layout ror. A SMALL MILL 
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there. Imagine his surprise when he was told by some people 
over there, who supposed that the screen had been evolved out 
of American mill practice, “the machine may be all right in Ameri- 
can mills, but will never work here.” 


Why Machines Sometimes Fail. 

The causes back of the failure of any machine will escape a quick 
and superficial investigation. They are often merely faults of in- 
stallation, as stated before, and can be easily removed by anyone 
understanding thoroughly both the machine and the conditions un- 
der which it is required to operate. 

The lessons drawn from experiences such as that mentioned above 
have been operative in the forming of the policy under which Ha-Co 
machines are sold. Special efforts are made in all cases to study 
the local conditions carefully with. the ultimate object in view 
of giving the highest degree of efficiency and service. 

To illustrate how the perfect adaptation of the Ha-Co Washing 
System to mill conditions is being accomplished, we will describe 
two cases—in some respects, widely different. 

In Fig. 1, is shown a layout for a small mill that was desirous 
of. improving their old-fashioned and wasteful system without any 
unnecessary outlay, and, at the same fime, of gaining every possible 
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advantage that would decrease operating costs and increase profits. 
The capacity of the system is 15 to 20 tons per 24 hours. 

The vertical chest shown is made of steel plates welded together 
and has advantages over the horizontal chest in the smaller ca- 
pacities. The Ha-Co stuff chest equipment, consisting of a bucket- 
wheel, stock-regulating apparatus, and agitators, is adapted equally 
well to vertical and to horizonltal chests. 


Gravitator As Screen Relief 

The gravitator in this installation is a home made affair, although 
it is built in accordance with generally accepted rules. If this 
device is properly designed and constructed and suited to the par- 
ticular stock to be treated, it is invaluable as a relief to the screen, 
and indispensable in the manufacture of clean stock. 

The screen used here is of the flat plate type. Not every type 
of screen is suitable in this place, and the kind of stock to be 
handled, as well as the material to be removed by the screen, will 
be the determining factors in the selection of this apparatus. 
Attention must be called to the flow box between the screen 
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SHOWING AN INSTALLATION FOR A Propuction or 40 Tons 1n 24 Hours 


and the washing machine. Not only is perfect stock distribution 
and the formation of an even sheet insured by this arrangement, 
but a safe and convenient passageway is obtained, which is of great 
assistance in the supervision of the system. 

The washing machine proper consists of three cylinders with 
couch rolls, and two specially constructed agitators of a new de 
sign. The vats are equipped with the Ha-Co four-point waste-water 
overflow, which increases the capacity of the cylinders, gives an 
even and heavy sheet of stock on the couch, and eliminates all 
foam trouble. It will be récalled that the sheet on the couch of 
the ordinary washer is often wetter on one side than on the other, 
and that the ends of the vats frequently show heaps of foam. All 
gears and bearings are kept out of the stock, and no metal particles 
originating in the practice of running such machine parts in the 
stock can find their way into the product. 


Fully Guarded Driving Gears 
All driving gears are fully guarded in conformity with the latest 
standards. 
The Ha-Co washing system is continuous, highly economical in 
water and power consumption, and is specially arranged to yield 
clean stock, with a greater production than any other system on 
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the market. For instance, a machine with 36 in. by 84 in. cylinders 
can handle 30 to 36 tons of old paper stock in 24 hours. 

Fig. 2 shows an installation of Ha-Co washing equipment for a 
production of 40 tons in 24 hours of waste paper stock. This 
layout has been carefully prepared with the object in view to 
produce the finest system that can be made. All the machines are 
arranged, and some are even specially constructed, so as to fit 
perfectly in relation to the preceding, as well as to the suceeeding, 
machine. Thus it is made pc ssible for each link in the system to do 
its share of the work with 100 per cent efficiency. 

Ha-Co machines and appliances are manufactured and sold by 
Watson, Frye Company, of Bath, Maine. 


Salvage 55,000 Tons of Waste Paper 


Boston, November 12, 1923.—The Salvation Army in this city, 
through its waste paper department, salvages annually 55,000 tons of 
waste paper which is considered a saving of 9,000 acres of standing 
timber. This waste consists of newspapers, cardboard, brown paper. 
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HEATING LOSSES* 


By E. P. Greason, Corer ENGINger, NeKoosa-Epwarps Paper Co. 


It has been previously pointed out that “steam power constitutes 
about 36 per cent of the conversion cost in the average paper mill, 
and is the largest single item, exceeding labor by 10 per cent. The 
largest use of steam is in the machine room, and this paper will 
be confined to heat losses in this department. The writer has re- 
cently had the pleasure of visiting many of the large mills in the 
Eastern United States and Canada and was particularly interested in 
this subject. 

(1) Heat loss in piping and dryers——Steam in the machine 
room goes through engines or turbines or direct through reducing 
valves to the driers and air heaters. It will surprise you to go 
through good mills and note: (a) uncovered steam pipes, both live 
and exhaust; (b) leaking steam joints and pipe threads; (c) ex- 
haust blowing to atmosphere either constantly or during washing 
up periods; (d) machine driers shut off, causing increased steam 
pressure for drying paper. This means greater back pressure on 
the prime movers, with loss in efficiency, as well as poor speed 
regulation. 

You can see the above losses. But you cannot see (e) broken 
syphon pipes or buckets; (f) machines that are blowing through 
to hot well to get circulation; (g) leaky valves and traps; (h) 
clean condensate used for process work when it should be returned 
to the boilers. All of these are serious and deserve the best atten- 
tion of the superintendent and engineers. 

The modern mill does not allow any steam to blow through the 
hot well. All steam traps and valves are periodically checked to 
insure their being tight. Circulation in driers, removal of air, and 
the very important item of graduated temperature from the wet end 
to the dry end of the paper machine is obtained by a J. O. Wood- 
some or similar circulating system. It is not uncommon to see a 
machine that formerly carried 10 to 15 Ib. steam pressure on all 
driers doing better with a graduation of from 10 lb. vacuum at the 
wet end to 6 Ib. at the dry end, with maximum quality of paper 
and minimum steam cost. 

(2) Air heat losses. 

Under present conditions there are three classes of machine 
rooms: (a) the open room; (b) the room with hoods over the 
machines; (c) the latest development, where the driers are en- 
tirely enclosed with the exception of the front side. 

(a) The open room.—There are still some machines in open 
rooms and there are still some misguided advocates of this practice, 
but we believe we are safe in saying that there is no excuse for this 
practice in the light of modern engineering and experience. 

(b) The hooded machine is accepted as standard today, and, 
except for the heat losses, has been very satisfactory, especially 
where it is built of insulating material and where the air supply is 
properly laid out. 

There has been a recent tendency toward open pits in which the 
bottom felt is cooled and aired. This practice is questionable. 

(c) The enclosed drier unit—This has been successfully tried 
in several cases and its value proven. The usual practice is to build 
a roof over the driers extending down to the top front frame and 
back to the wall. The ends are closed. The pit is closed. Air 
comes from the pit and from the room, and all air goes through 
the machine from front to rear. It is then taken out through econo- 
mizers, where maximum heat recovery is made. 

Advantages of the enclosed system are: 

(1) A clear dry room. 

(2) Maximum comfort for machine crew. 

(3) Minimum depreciation of machine building. 

(4) Lower drying cost due to less volume of air required. 


* Paper read at the joint meeting of Superintendents, Cost and Technical 
Men, at Appleton, Oct. 27, 


(5) Lower economizer cost if economizers are used. 
(6) Increased production—about 10 per cent. 


Disadvantages of the enclosed system are: 


(1) Higher cost of hood. 

(2) Space back of machine is closed in and is too hot to work 
in while running. 

(3) The question of uniform drying across the sheet with all air 
passing through driers. This does not appear to be serious in 
actual practice. As the air travels across the drier fan it is heated 
at the same time that it is picking up moisture, and with proper con- 
trol the absorption can be made practically uniform. 

The following example will illustrate the three types of machine 
rooms : 

Example— 

A machine making 30 tons of paper in 23 hours will evaporate 
87 pounds or 609,000 grains of water per minute, with 69 per cent 
moisture to drier and 8 per cent from driers. 

The open machine shows large losses and the closed machine 
shows decided saving over the hooded machine. 

The economizer savings are Jarge and warrant its general 
adoption. 

The combination of the enclosed drier and the economizer give 
the lowest drying cost. 


Taste 1—Macuine Data 


Item Name 

Temperature of air leaving 

sa cent ecteraton of air mae» 
arrying capacity of air per 

Moisture in incoming = (80° F. 
40% R.H.) 


Crom 


Air can pick up (gr. per Ib.)....... 
Air required cu. ft. per min 
Total B.t.u. per Ib 66 
Total B.t.u. per min. leaving machine.216, snd 
Per cent saving over open room 
Per cent savings enclosed machine 
over hood 
—— per year saving over open 


Coe onan + 


— 
- 


$12,500.00 


$16,400.00 
$3,900.00 


_ 
te 


The figures in Table I show a 30 per cent saving of the hooded 
machine over the machine in an open room and a further saving 
if the driers are enclosed. 

The proper use of the economizer manufactured by J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corporation and applied under Briner and Alexander 
patents will effect further savings as shown in Table 2 


Taste 2—Economizer Desicn Data From J. O. Ross ENGINEERING 
CorPorATION 


A B 
Open Hooded 
3,270 1,350 

30° 30°F 

85°F 90°F 
Temp. exh. air from economizer.. 87°F 95°F 
51,000 
60,700 

40 


Item Name 


Total air to economizer, cu. ft 
Temp. fresh air to economizer 
Temp. fresh air to economizer 


Total B.t.u. to economizer 

Total B.t.u. removed from economizer 43,100 

Per cent heat recovery 7 

B.t.u. required per cu. ft. of air. 13.2 

Heated air required, cu. ft. 

Cubic foot per pound 

C F M heated air 

Equivalent steam recovered cu. 

min. 

Boiler hp. recovered 

Steam cost ~ ton paper dried 

Steam saved per ton paper dried.. 

Per cent steam saving by economizer 
over open room 

Combined saving, dollars per ton. 

Combined saving closed machine over 


14.4 
4,220 
13.86 

58,500 


0.99 


20 
$0.99 


55.8 


Combined per cent saving enclosed 
ood 24.6 


machine over h 
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STRATHMORE’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 


Thirteen Strathmoreans have enrolled for courses at the North- 
eastern University this year. 

The majority are taking the four year course in Commerce and 
Finance, one is studying Law, three are taking the Engineering 
course, and the remainder special subjects. 


Pulp and Paper Course 


Many have also enrolled for the correspondence courses that are 
being given by the Institute of Industrial and Domestic Arts, lo- 
cated at Gardenvale, P. Q. These courses deal with the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper and are based on text books proposed by 
the Joint Committee on Vocational Education of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry in the United States and Canada. 

The text books represent probably the first, and certainly, the 
most outstanding example of co-operative effort along educational 
lines by an entire industry. 

The course in the “Manufacture of Pulp and Paper” is so ar- 
ranged that it may be undertaken by the man who had to leave 
school while in the Grammar grades, the fellow who went to or 
graduated from High School, or the College graduate. 

Simple arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, mechanics, hydrau- 
lics, chemistry, all as applied to the pulp and paper industry, are 
covered in the preliminary work. A student may take any or all of 
these subjects, depending on his previous education. 

Then follows the manufacture of pulp and paper, including mill 
equipment, paper testing and other subjects valuable to the man en- 
gaged in the making or selling of paper. 

This is the first correspondence course that has been placed un- 
der the “Strathmore Plan.” 


Industrial Extension Institute 


Several of our men are continuing with much benefit to them- 
selves the correspondence courses of the Industrial Extension In- 
stitute of New York. These courses were started last year. 

Some of our firemen have made rapid progress in the I. C. S. 
course in Steam Engineering. Their work to date has been of a 
high standard, that, if continued, should make it possible for them 
to obtain steam engineer’s licenses. Still other firemen and one of 
the steam engineers are studying combustion, so that they may im- 
prove themselves in their daily work. 

Then, too, we find other employees taking correspondence courses 
in electricity, drawing, mathematics, etc., to perform better the daily 
tasks allotted them. 

“Economics for Executives” is being studied by one of our de- 
partment heads and a number of Strathmoreans have subscribed to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute course in the Fundamentals of 
Business. 

Nor are our men the only ambitious Strathmoreans. One of our 
young ladies is now carrying on her third year’s work in the study 
of chemistry, and other girls are studying business, advertising, 
and so on. 


Worcester Tech 


Strathmore’s educational policy certainly is a broad one, for two 
of our representatives are enrolled at Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute this year. They are Gordon F. Howes, son of Lyman R. 
Howes, and Frank C. Taylor, recently mail clerk at Mittineague. 
These young men have been awarded the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany’s scholarship. 

Last year, Mr. Howes held one of the scholarships and obtained 
a high standing. We are looking forward to the maintenance of 
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Strathmore Quality by these two young men and will be interested 
in seeing them obtain high marks in their studies. 


Strathmore’s Policy 


It has long been Strathmore’s policy to recognize work done by 
its employees along educational lines. The Company is only too 
glad to help when the employee shows he is in earnest. 

Mr. Williamson has charge of Strathmore’s educational work and 
will be glad to help all Strathmoreans who want to get ahead and 
who are willing to spend a part of their spare time in study. 


Installs New Power Station 


One of the most interesting and modern power stations recently 
built is that of the American Construction and Securities Company 
at Williamsport, Md. 

The boiler house equipment consists of two Babcock and Wilcox 
Cross Drum type boilers, each of 1,450 boiler hp., for generating 
steam at 350 pounds pressure with 200° superheat. Ultimately 
there will be twenty-four such boilers, giving a total capacity of 
34,500 horse power. 

Only one 14,000 k.w. Westinghouse generator is in operation, 
but eventually there will be five additional generators of 30,000 
k.w. each, or a total of 164,000 k.w. 

Two Link-Belt “Clean Water” Intake Screens handle the con- 
denser water for the present and will be added to as the plant 
enlarges. 

The coal handle equipment installed consists of one 50-ton track 
hopper, equipped with automatic loaders, one automatic skip hoist 
with balanced buckets, one ten-ton auxiliary overhead hopper filter 
with reciprocating feeder, one two-roll crusher, one 24-inch belt 
conveyor with traveling tripper, one Merrick weightometer, coal 
bunker gates and stoker spouts. The overhead storage in front 
of each pair of boilers is at present of 600 ton capacity. This will 
be increased as additional boilers are installed. 

After a careful study of the requirements of this installation, the 
engineers, Sanderson and Porter of New York City, chose the skip 
hoist as the better medium for elevating the coal, particularly on 
account of the high lift. 

Coal is received by rail on an elevated track and is either dumped 
directly into the fifty-ton track hopper or dumped from the trestle 
and stored by a locomotive crane. The present outside coal storage 
capacity adjacent to the plant is about 5,000 tons. This storage 
will eventually be increased to 60,000 tons, at which time it will 
be served by a bridge tramway or a long radius locomotive crane. 

The skip hoist has a vertical lift of 140 feet, the angle of the 
incline being 68 degrees from horizontal. With the speed of bucket 
travel of 200 feet per minute the hoist has a guaranteed capacity 
of 150 tons per hour. Under actual test, however, it has exceeded 
this guarantee. 

The hoisting operation is continuous, the skip buckets being 
automatically loaded at the track hopper and discharged in the 
auxiliary ten-ton overhead hopper. After being crushed, the coal is 
distributed over the 600-ton storage by means of the 24-inch belt 
conveyor, being weighed and recorded by the Merrick weight- 
ometer. 

In the development of this plant the present equipment will 
practically be duplicated. The entire skip hoist, including the struc- 
tural steel, was designed and manufactured by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 


Cellulose 


The Action of Concentrated Hydrochloric Acid on Different 
Celluloses. E. C. Sherrard and A. W. Froehlke. J. Amer. 
Chem Soc. 45, 1729-1734 (July 1923). The curves showing the 
specific rotation for cellulose from spruce, yellow birch, Douglas 
fir and cotton in solution in concentrated hydrochloric acid (41%) 
exhibit marked differences, indicating a difference in either: the 
primary or the secondary reactions, which in turn would point to 
a difference in the cellulose themselves. A marked similarity was 
observed between the curves for cotton and white spruce celluloses, 
though cotton hydrolyzes only to glucose and white spruce yields 
a fairly large amount of mannose. The curves for cellulose from 
Douglas fir and yellow birch are also similar in character, although 
the former contains 5.5% pentosan while the latter contains as 
high as 28%. The authors conclude that the optical method for 
determining the quantitative conversion of cellulose to sugar is of 
little value. It does indicate, however, that considerable differences 
exist between celluloses from different sources; otherwise all the 
curves would be identical in shape—A. P.-C. 


Contribution to the Chemistry of Wood Cellulose. II. Nature 
of Wood Cellulose. Louis E. Wise. Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 711-713 
(July 1923). A brief recapitulation of the experimental work of a 
number of investigators, used to evolve a constructive working 
hypothesis on the nature of wood cellulose. The cellulose aggre- 
gate is composed of a relatively large number of small units held 
together by secondary valences. Adsorption, swelling, merceriza- 
tion, etc., are due to disturbances in the secondary valences, whereby 
the surface area is increased by partial separation of the units from 
one another. In hydrolysis, acetolysis, oxidation, etc., the primary 
valences are attacked and the unit itself broken down. There is 
at present little or no evidence that beta—or gamma—cellulose are 
actually components of the original material from which cellulose 
has been isolated, and they may actually be considered in part at 
least as derivatives of the original cellulose. The cotton cellulose 
aggregate consist entirely of cellulose units, while the wood cellu- 
lose aggregate consists largely of cellulose units with some non- 
cellulose units, probably units of carbohydrates adsorbed on the 
cellulose during the growth of the cell.—A. P.-C. 


The Preparation of Standard Cotton Cellulose and the Pro- 
posed Methods of Analysis. Harold Hibbert et al. Jnd. Eng. 
Chem. 15, 748-751 (July 1923). Report of the committee of the 
Cellulose Division of the American Chemical Society, describing in 
detail the’ procedure proposed for the preparation of a “standard 
cotton cellulose” for research purposes and the methods proposed 
for its analysis—A. P.-C. 

The Gelatinization of Lignocellulose. I. Preliminary Paper. 
A. W. Schorger, Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 812-814 (Aug. 1923). Ex- 
periments described show that woods (particularly hardwoods) 
gelatinize with great ease when ground in a ball mill with alkalis, 
especially caustic soda and potash. Gelatinization seems to take 
Place in two distinct stages, the wood first acquires a peculiar 
affinity for water by mechanical, and possibly chemical, action, 
and then combines with water to produce a gelatinous product. 
Gelatinization may be considered as resulting primarily -from the 
hemicelluloses in the wood, combined with a secondary gelatinization 
of the cellulose proper. Bark and cereal straws gelatinizé readily. 
The properties of the gelatinized wood are described. There is 
no simple physical or chemical method of determining the degree 


of gelatinization, except where the differences are very great.— 
A. P.C., 


Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Contributions to the Chemistry of Wood Cellulose. III. The 
Acetolysis Reaction Applied to Cellulose Isolated from Com- 
mercial Species of Wood. Louis E. Wise and Walter C. 
Russell. Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 815-818 (Aug. 1923). Alpha-cellulose 
prepared from Cross and Bevan cellulose from a number of com- 
mercial conifers and hardwoods yielded 24-33% of the theoretical 
amount of cellobiose octa-acetate. “Fibersilk” from spruce gave 
24% and carefully purified pine cellulose prepared by the sul- 
phate process and normal cotton cellulose yields 33 and 34% 
respectively. . As far as the cellobiose reaction is concerned, wood 
cellulose from different sources and that isolated from the same 
source by different methods behave similarly, and the cellobiose 
grouping is characteristic of all the celluloses studied. Procedure 
is described in detail. 

Optical Properties of Cellobiose Octa-Acetate. Edgar T. 
Wherry. Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 818 (Aug. 1923). Samples of 
cellobiose octa-acetate from cotton cellulose and from wood cellu- 
lose, respectively showed identical optical properties—A. P.-C. 

Raw Materials 

Manufacture of Pulp and Paper from Australian Woods. 
L. R. Benjamin. Commonwealth of Australia, Inst. of Sci. and 
Ind. Bull. No. 25, 1923, 92 pp. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 42, 923A 
(1923; Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 61, 334-5 (Aug. 15, 1923); IVorld’s 
Paper Tr. Rev. 80, 526-530 (Aug. 17, 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 
36, 40, 42 (Sept. 8, 1923) ; Paper Trade J. 77, No. 11, 56 (Sept. 13, 
1923). The desirability of establishing a pulp and paper industry in 
Australia has led to a further and more comprehensive study of 
many Australian woods hitherto regarded as unsuitable for paper- 
making. The soda process was used throughout and encouraging 
laboratory experiments were repeated on a semi-commercial scale. 
By using comparatively weak liquors, e. g., 30% of caustic soda 
(on the dry weight of chips) at a concentration of approximately 
44 g. per liter and moderate cooking pressures, e. z., 100 Ib. per 
square inch, for about six hours, many varieties of immature 
eucalypts are capable of yielding 41 to 48% (‘bone dry pulp on bone 
dry wood) of screened pulp requiring 10 to 16% of bleach. The 
digester used in the cummercial trials was fitted with an external 
liquor-heater and a circulating pump to avoid excessive dilution of 
the cooking liquor, which would result from the use of live steam 
for maintaining the cooking pressure. The Victorian eucalypts, 
“mountain ash” (E. regnans), “wollybutt” (E. delegatensis), and 
“silver-top” (E. sieberiana), and the Tasmanian varieties, “swamp 
gum” (E. regnans), “gum-top” (E. delegatensis), and “stringy 
bark” (E. obliqua) are the easiest woods to prepare and give a 
high yield (47 to 48%) of easy-bleaching pulp. “Karri” (E. 
diversicolor), “marri” (E. calophylla) and “blackbutt” (E. pilu- 
laris) give rather low yields (46.9%, 43.5% and 43.2%, respec- 
tively) of pulp with a higher bleach consumption (14 to 16%), 
but, being denser woods, show higher yields when pound of pulp 
per cord of wood is taken as the basis. All these woods give 
over 30% more pulp per cord than does poplar or spruce and 
they grow to a usable size in 8 to 15 years and can be cut and 
transported all the year round. Paper-making tests, using a 750 Ib. 
beater, show that the bleached pulp, though short-fibered, hydrates 
well, and if beaten carefully for about 4.5 hours, avoiding excessive 
cutting, and relying on a moderate brushing action, using dull 
knives, can be used in admixture with sulphite pulp in the pro- 
duction of high-grade printings, etc. Papers containing 60 to 65% 
of eucalypt pulp possess good opacity, should be capable of taking 
a high finish, and are as strong as or stronger than similar papers 
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containing 90% of sulphite pulp. There is less shrinkage during 
the drying of papers containing much eucalypt pulp than is experi- 
enced with sulphite stock beaten to the same degree of wetness 
and fineness. The total estimated cost of producing bleached soda 
pulp from immature “karri” is about $60 per ton for a mill having 
an output of 10 tons per 24 hr.; with a higher output this figure 
could probably be reduced to $50 to $55. In view of this and the 
enormous quantities of wood available in the form of regrowth 
resulting from saw-milling operations, notably in Victoria and 
Tasmania, it should be possible to establish a pulp industry capable 
not only of supplying home requirements but also of building up an 
export trade. The suitability of immature eucalypts as a source 
of mechanical pulp has not as yet been fully investigated, but, 
with imported news print at $107 per ton, it appears probable that, 
under favorable conditions, if made on a large scale, news print 
containing chemical pulp alone, including 20 to 30% of imported 
news-grade sulphite pulp, could be profitably made. for home con- 
sumption.—C. J. W. 


Chemical Constitution of Sugar Cane Bagasse and Rice 
Straw and Their Decomposition (For Making Paper Pulp). 
H. Kumagawa and K. Shimomura. A. Angew. Chem. 36, 414-418 
(1923). General consideration is given to the analysis of bagasse 
and rice straw and the results of using these materials for paper 
manufacture by established processes. Contrary to general opinion, 
the silica content of bagasse was found to be very small. By the 
sulphite process a light yellow pulp is obtained, but the sulphite 
process of Braun (Eng. pat. 139, 171) and the chlorine process of 
DeVains gave a good yield of easily bleached fiber. Rice straw, 
in spite of a much higher ash and silica content, was more easily 
decomposed than bagasse, but the yields were smaller. The high 
ash content of the resulting fiber did not affect adversely the 
quality of the paper—C. J. W. 


Pulp from Pine Leaves. T. Hirosawa and T. Kishihara. 
Jap. pat. 41,587, Jan. 30, 1922. Pine leaves are immersed in 2/3% 
nitric acid overnight. After drying, they are crushed, sieved, 
boiled with 0.5 to 0.8% sodium carbonate or calcium hydroxide 
solution. under a pressure of 3 to 40 Ib., and then with 1% 
calcium bisulphite for 0.5 hours. They are bleached and made 
into pulp—C. J. W. 


Manufacture of Paper Pulp from Banana Trash. D. A. Mac- 
Callum. Eng. pat. 194,527, Feb. 27, 1922. Pulp suitable for paper 
making can be obtained from banana trees, by the following 
process, in which no chemical reagents, apart from those used in 
the bleaching operation, are required. The raw material, after 
passing through crushing rolls to remove the juice, is disintegrated 
in a pulping machine and transferred, together with the juice 
expressed by the crushing rolls, to a digester where it is boiled 
with water for three to six hours at a pressure of four to five 
atmospheres. 
and washed to effect removal of gummy and resinous material. 
The resulting cellulose is light in color and comparatively easy to 
bleach. If it is inconvenient ‘to add the expressed juice to the 
digester, a longer cooking time should be allowed.—A. P.-C. 


Paper From Reed’s. J. Melrose Arnot. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 80, 474, (Aug. 10, 1923). Brief discussion of the possibility 
of establishing a reed pulp industry in England, based on results 
obtained in Europe—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Straw Paper and More Particularly of Corru- 
gated Straw Board. R. Hebert. Papier 26, 825-837 (July, 1923). 
General description of the manufacture of the pulp, its transforma- 


tion into paper or board, and of the methods of corrugating the 
board.—A. P.-C. 


Paper Pulp From Straw. B.S. Summers. U. S. pat. 1,457,915, 
June 5, 1923. Vegetable straw is successively treated with sulphur 
dioxide or calcium bisulphite or other acid reducing agent and 
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The fibrous residue is then placed in a beating engine © 


with an oxidizing alkaline bath which may be formed of sodium 
hydroxide and a hypochlorite—A,. P.-C. 

Notes on Straw Pulp. A. Lambrette. Papeterie 45, 634-63 
(July 10, 1923). In the treatment of cellulosic materials with 
caustic soda the author has noted that: (1) At equal tempera. 
tures disintegration is more rapid in the presence of air than under 
pressure; (2) It is very greatly accelerated when the material js 
stirred in such a manner as to bring it into contact with air; 
(3) In the latter case, the rate of disintegration is at a maximum at 
a temperature slightly below the boiling point; (4) These phenom. 
ena are to be attributed exclusively to the formation and solution 
of oxy-cellulose, so that the separation of the fibers is really dy 
to a destruction of part of the fibers. Before judging definitely 
of the value of the Fournier process, it would be necessary to 
ascertain not only the yield and quality of the fibers, but also th 
cost of the finished paper, as the subsequent treatment of the pulp 
may be more expensive than the complete treatment of straw by 
the usual process.—A. P.-C. 

Paper From Kapok Fiber. A. Lendle, U. S. pat. 1,450,600, 
Apr. 3, 1923. Kapok fiber is used to form paper which is of a 
silky textile-like texture, adapted for covering boxes.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp from Straw and Similar Material. C. Bache-Wiig. U.S, 
pat. 1,455,471, May 15, 1923. Straw, corn stalks, or simile 
material is treated with sodium chloride to soften it without 
destroying the ligneous matter and is then cooked with a bi- 
sulphite liquor to obtain pulp—aA. P.-C. 

The Chemical Properties of Cotton Linters. William F. 
Henderson. Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 819-822 (Aug. 1922). Physically 
linters differ from long-fiber cotton only in length. Treating 
linters with strong acids at low concentrations increases copper 
numbers considerably, and at high concentrations increases it very 
rapidly. Weak acids change the copper numbers but slightly. 
Alkaline treatment does not affect the copper number. Various 
methods for preparing voscose were tried. Preliminary acid treat- 
ment produced a much more pronounced effect on the viscosity 
of the viscose solutions than on the copper numbers.—A. P.-C. 

Seed Flax Straw as Paper Making Material. Edward H. 
Kellogg, Merle B. Shaw and George W. Bicking. Paper Trade J. 
77, No. 5, 43-49 (Aug. 2, 1923). Laboratory and commercial 
experiments carried out by the sulphate process are described in 
detail, which led to the following conclusions. Fair quality of 
wrapping paper can be made from whole seed flax straw, and good 
quality wrapping from seed flax tow, provided special care is taken 
to eliminate specks. Pulp from the tow can be readily bleached. 
The chemical consumption using whole straw is about double that 
for wood. A modified sulphate process using equal parts of caustic 
soda and sodium sulphide did not give satisfactory results. At 
present it is not economically feasible to use seed flax fiber for 
making paper of any description using the sulphate cooking process. 
A bibliography is given—A. P.-C. , 

Paper Making Tests with Rice Straw. Vidal and Aribert 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 3, 49-50 (July 19, 1923). See Pulp & 
Paper 21, 800 (Aug. 9, 1923); Paper Trade J. 77, No. 9, 51 (Aug. 
30, 1923).—A. P.-C. 

Paper Making Tests with Bamboo. Vidal and Aribert 
Paper Ind. 5, 619-622 (July, 1923). See Pulp & Paper 21, M0 
(Aug. 9, 1923); Paper Trade J. 77, No. 9, 51 (Aug. 30, 1923). 
—A. P.-C. 


Pulp and Paper Analysis and Testing 


The Quantitative Estimation of Hemp and Wood Fibers in 
Paper Pulp. W. Dickson. Analyst 48, 372-378 (Aug., 1923). 
The author determines the proportion of the two kinds of fibers 
by Spence and Krauss’s method. World’s Paper Trade Rev. (De 
18, 1917), making no correction for differences in weight of the 
different fibers. Ordinary and polarized lights are used to identify 


the fibers. Magnifications of 100 and 400 diameters are most 
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yseful. Microphotographs by ordinary and polarized lights are 
shown. Procedure is described in detail—A. P.-C. 

Testing Machine for Jacquard Stock. Paper Trade J. 77, 
No. 4, 55 (July 26, 1923). The United States Testing Co., Inc., 
has developed a test to determine the punching resistance of card- 
board stock for Jacquard cards, in pounds per square inch. This 
instrument is rated on a quarter inch plunger and may be attached 
to the Mullen-Gage tester or any similar machine operated by 
hydraulic pressure. The results obtained from a punch resistance 
test aid in determining the pressure necessar’'y to operate a punching 
machine when perforating Jacquard cards may be similarly used 
for leather or any material punched with a die—A. P.-C. 

Analysis of Paper. Andre Beltzer. Industrie Chimique 10, 
298-301, 347-348 (July, Aug. 1923). Brief outline of microscopical 
analysis, characteristic fiber reactions, determination of loading, 
nature and degree of sizing, durability, free acid and chlorine, 
absorbency, filtering power, transparency, and permeability to air. 
=n, P.-C 

Mechanical Process 


McMillan Defiberization Process for Wood. G. Aicher and 
U. S. McMillan. U. S. pat. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 7, 43-45 
(Aug. 16, 1923). Slabs of wood are laid flat in an open-bottomed 
hopper which is mounted for longitudinal reciprocating movement 
over rapidly rotating defiberizing elements. Each of the latter 
consists of a spool formed of a transverse shaft with a collar at 
each end, united to one another by a series of+ circumferentially 
disposed tie rods. On each tie rod is mounted in longitudinal 
alignment for free swinging movement a series of radially disposed 
combing teeth—A, Pf, 

Manufacturing Facts on Pulp Stones. Pulp & Paper 21, 
870 (Aug. 30, 1923). Brief outline of the manufacture of pulp 
stones—A. P.-C. 

Pitch Troubles in News Print Paper Mills. Frederick Barnes. 
Chem. Met. Eng. 28, 503-506 (March 14, 1923). Groundwood 
pulp is probably never the starting point of pitch troubles. Spruce 
wood and not balsam or jackpine is probably the first cause of 
pitch trouble. Experiments carried out by the author show that 
if pitchy pulp be raised to temperatures above 150° C., in the 
digester, pitch troubles on the machine are almost eliminated. The 
following suggestions are made to reduce or eliminate these troubles : 
(1) Throw aside all logs showing evidence of wind cracks and 
showing resinous matter; (2) Bring the temperature of the cook 
before blowing to at least 150° C., and preferably to 155° for, 
say, half an hour to an hour; (3) Keep the stock, whether ground- 
wood, sulphite, or machine stock, free from dirt, including such 
things as undissolved dyestuffs; (4) Keep groundwood pulp as 
“free” as is possible in good practice; (5) Keep the temperature 
of the dilute stock running on the paper machine as low as prac- 
ticable; (6) Season all wood as far as practicable—A. P.-C. 

Automatic Regulation of Pulp Grinders. A. Sylvestre. Paper 
31, No. 12, 28 (Jan. 10, 1923). See Pulp & Paper 21, 588 (May 31, 
1923) ; Paper Trade J. 77, No. 3, 52 (July 19, 1923).—A. P.-C. 

New Mandrel for Magazine Grinders. Walter L. Glass. 
Paper 32, No. 20, 12-13 (Sept. 5, 1923); Paper Trade J. 77, No. 
16, 108 (Oct. 18, 1923). The mandrel is made from oak, or other 
hardwood, into a core whose outside diameter is just a fraction 
under the size of the burr, and inside diameter two inches. A small 
notch is cut into the side of the bore and an iron wedge 1.5 x 0.125 
in. and the same length as the burr, is driven in. A pin the size of 
the burr holder pin is clamped in the center of the bore and babbitt 
is pored around the pin. After cooling the burr is soaked in water 
to expand and tighten the wooden core. The merits of this mandrel 
are enumerated—A. P.-C. 

Pulp from Waste Wood. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 79, 2083 
(June 15, 1923). Sawdust, chips, etc., are put through a pulper 
and then through a series of three grinders, which are each provided 
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with an upper fixed plate carrying straight radial ribs, which act in 
conjunction with the angular ribs of the rotating plates. The ribs 
are formed of metallic strips embedded in cement.—A. P.-C. 
Recent Developments in the American Mechanical Wood 
Pulp Industry. A. Klein. Papierfabr. 21, 351-354 (July 29, 
1923). A review based on U. S. Dept. of Agriculture bulletins 
and Vol. III of The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper—J. L. P. 


Boards 


Manufacture of Pasteboard from Finely-Divided Wood. 
Moise Serebriany. Ger. pat. 377,155. Papierfabr. 21, 307 (June 24, 
1923). Finely ground wood, including the bark, is mixed with rosin, 
dissolved in a solvent. A small amount of sodium chloride is added 
after the solvent has evaporated. Conversion to pasteboard is ac- 
complished in the usual way.—J. L. P. 

Commercial Asbestos Board. W. Herzberg. Mitt. Material- 
prufungsamt, Vol. 6 (1922); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 1856-1857 . 
(June 30, 1923); Papierfabr. 21, 334 (July 15, 1923). Manufac- 
turers’of asbestos board in Germany have agreed that chemically 
pure asbestos shall consist of 100 per cent asbestos, and that 97-98 
per cent asbestos board shall contain up to 3 per cent of binding 
material—J. L, P. 

Manufacturing and Coloring of Box Board. Arthur T. 
Brainerd. American Dyestuff Reporter 12, 421-423 (June, 1923). 
A general discussion, covering the advantages of box board, raw 
material, equipment, machinery and labor. Paper board is usually 
dyed with the cheapest available dyestuff which will produce the 
shade desired, or any shade that will be salable. Fastness require- 
ments are not exacting. Sizing and testing are discussed briefly.— 
C. J. West. 


High Sulphur Consumption* 
By Dr. A. S. M. Ktern 


Chemical control by gas and acid analysis and the use of re- 
cording thermometers and pyrometers are all right as far as they 
go but are not sufficient to determine the plant efficiency. 

Suppose 10,000 kg. of sulphur is burned and there is produced 
375 cu. m. of raw acid with a content of 5 per cent total SO,. 
The SO, in the acid produced amounts to 17,750 kg. or 8,875 kg. 
of sulphur, giving the acid plant efficiency of 88.75 per cent. 

In such a case the reason should be sought and might be found 
in acid leaks or poor absorption. 

If, however, the efficiency of the acid plant was above 90 per 
cent and at the same time the sulphur consumption per ton of 
pulp was high (above 12%4 per cent) the causes should be looked 
for in the digester house and the reclaiming system. 

In mills where the tower or raw acid is mixed directly with the 
reclaimed acid, it is sometimes difficult to determine the efficiency 
of the acid plant. By trials the percentage of SO, reclaimed dur- 
ing the cooking should be determined. This can be done without 
special difficulty by absorbing the gas from a standard digester in 
a known quantity of acid, determining the SO, content before and 
after reclaiming. 

The percentage of SO, reclaimed varies greatly according to the 
system of cooking as well as a number of other factors. While 
it should be at least 30 per cent of the SO, charged to the digester 
it may be as much as 45 per cent. 

To determine the causes of high sulphur use and to know where 
the causes lie it is necessary to know ‘the efficiency not only of 
the acid plant but also of the reclaiming system. 


* Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. 





Technical Index Ready 


Index to Technical Section, for Vol. 75, July to December, 1922, 
and Vol. 76, January to July, 1923, are available at 10 cents each. 
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POPLAR WOOD AS A SUBSTITUTE IN THE MANUFAC. 
TURE OF GROUNDWOOD 


The available stands of spruce and balsam in the eastern and 
lake states are fast reaching the vanishing point and this fact, to- 
gether with the proposed embargo on the exportation of unmanu- 
factured pulp wood from Canada, is the cause of concern for the 
American manufacturer of news print as to where the future sup- 
ply of raw material is to be obtained and of what it is to consist. 

There has been, from time to time, a considerable number of ex- 
periments on the use of other species of wood for both sulphite and 
groundwood.’ The Forest Products Laboratory did some very 
valuable work in 1912 on grinding jack pine and hemlock, and later, 
on grinding cooked and uncooked spruce and produced excellent 
results. Individual mills from time to time have tried to make use 
of the results supplemented by actual mill experience and observa- 
tion. However, the value of jack pine and hemlock woods for 
kraft and sulphite pulps has limited this field and turned the field 
of endeavor into the hardwoods. 


Advantages of Poplar 


The fastest growing and most abundant hardwood is poplar. This 
species known scientifically as Populus tremuloides and commonly 
as popple, extends from southern Laborador westward to the Mac- 
Kenzie River in Canada and to Oregon in United States, and south 
as far as Pennsylvania and Missouri. 

This species is very fast growing, in some cases of favorable lo- 
cation and climate, growing as much as 8 inches in diameter in 
from fourteen to twenty years. It is one of the first species that 
gets a foothold on cut-over or burnt-over lands and affords an ex- 
cellent cover for the young trees of the more valuable conifer type 
that grow in later and are known as shade endurers. 

The fiber is short, only 1 to 1.3 mm. long as compared with 2.8 
for white spruce and 2.7 for balsam. The fiber is also soft and 
fluffy and if there are many knots in the sticks black specks are 
evident when converted into pulp, but not in sufficient quantity to 
prevent its use in news print or the cheaper grades of paper. 

Poplar, to secure the best results in the groundwood mill and 
wood room should be peeled in the woods in the spring and al- 
lowed to dry out or season for 6 months at the least. This results 
. in a harder and firmer wood, less sap or a crystallization of the 
sap present, and offers a greater resistance to the poplar fungus, 
Fomes hirsutus, while in storage. Peeled poplar has been stored as 
long as 2 years and the result showed much less dry rot and worm 
loss and the wood may be stored from 2 to:3 years without any 
harm, provided the piling ground is well drained and free from 
fungus spores or growths, 


Bark Not Easily Removed 

If it is not possible to peel the poplar in the woods it should be 
pounded or soaked before barking as the bark is not readily removed 
by a drum barker, and in many cases the ends of the blocks, es- 
pecially large ones, are very badly broomed and splintered before 
all the bark is removed. This is especially true in cold weather and 
the number of drum hours required for poplar in winter is easily 
two to three times the amount used during the summer. Barking 
frozen poplar is a very expensive and slow operation, especially if 
the wood is newly cut and has had a chance to freeze solid after 
cutting or while in transit to the mill. 

Although the poplar fiber is short in length water drains from it 
readily, and it acts free on the paper machine wire if ground under 
the same conditions that would make spruce acceptable. If spruce 
ground under certain conditions had a freeness of 100 per cent on 
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By W. A. Munro 


a freeness tester, poplar pulp under the same conditions would give 
a freeness of 140 to 150 or approximately 50 per cent greater than 
spruce, ; 

This fact makes it necessary to use a different method of grind 
ing or to reduce the effective length of the fiber to secure the same 
uniform draining action or freeness as spruce. 

lf a No. 8 spiral 134 inch lead burr was used on the spruce and 
considered desirable and there were to be no changes in pressure, 
a finer type of burr such as a No. 9 or 10, 2% to 3 inches lead 
would have to be used on the poplar. It gives better results to keep 
the lead high or to go almost into a thread rather than use a No. 
12 or 14 straight cut or diamond, as a high lead tends to reduce 
the number of shives and slivers and produces a thin fine fiber with 
fewer stubs, as in the case of the straight cut burr, and less flour as 
is present when the fine diamond burr is used. 


When Pressure Is Effective 


The effective pressure used should be 25 to 30 Ib. per sq. in. of 
pocket area or, in the case of a 14 in, cylinder with a 14 x 24 in, 
pocket, around 50 Ib. in the cylinder. If the pocket area is greater, 
higher pressure can be carried in the cylinder; and in the case of 
a 16 or 20 in. cylinder the pressure used will be smaller. Although 
the pressure has an effect on quality, the surface of the stone has 
considerably more, and to obtain the best results, the burring or 
dressing of the stone should command the greatest attention and 
the most skill and thought. The temperature should not be al- 
lowed to get very high as the wood has a tendency to turn brown 
at a high temperature; from 100 to 140° F. is about the desirable 
range. 

It is a good practice when a mill is just starting to grind poplar, 
to use several different types of burrs and to dress at different in- 
tervals, observing closely the action of the pulp on the paper ma- 
chine wire and the appearance of the sheet of paper made. Samples 
should be taken after each sharpening, tested for freeness and hand 
sheets made and the strength of the sheet determined. It will be 
found within certain limits that the slower the stock the stronger 
the sheet and the greater the horsepower per ton. When the com- 
bination of burr, pressure, and interval of sharpening that give the 
best results is obtained it should be made standard, and not changed 
unless the quality of the wood changes, the sharpening should be 
done lightly and evenly. The burr should not under any circum- 
stances be tightened up while going across the stone as this not 
only produces an uneven grade of pulp but wears the stone down 


unevenly and causes slivers to come through under the pockets on 
the worn or low side. 


If the burr is not on tight enough to cause any effect, go back 
and sharpen over again. The idea is to keep the face of the stone 
open and to have the wood ground on the pattern of the burr and 
not on the natural grit of the stone. Sharp burrs produce better 
results making a clear uniform pattern on the stone and not breaking 
out small particles or ridges as a dull burr is inclined to do. 


Requires Less Horsepower 


The horsepower per ton used to grind poplar is less than with 
spruce and ranges from 60 to 65 hp. for machines running over 600 
feet per minute, and the yield per rossed or peeléd cord is about 
2,150 pounds varying with the amount of moisture in the wood. 

Carefully ground poplar makes a fine filler, the strength of pop- 
lar pulp compared with spruce is a little more than half. A large 
number of tests showed an average of four-sevenths. 
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COST CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA NEXT WEEK 


The next semi-annual convention of the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry, will be held at the Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 22, 23 and 24, the 
last day being reserved for visits to the mills of the Dill and Col- 
lins Company, visits to which will be arranged through the kindness 
of Grellet Collins, of that company. 

A number of speakers have already consented to make addresses. 
Their names and’ subjects are sufficient to indicate not only to the 
Cost men of the industry, but also to the treasurers, comptrollers, 
secretaries and executives, the importance of being represented at 
this convention. 


Those Who Will Speak 


George E. Frazier, C. P. A., of Frazer and Torbet, Chicago, IIl., 
will speak on the subject of “Why Pulp and Paper Mills Should 
Prepare Budgets.” 

Mr. Frazer is an association of James McKinsey, C. P. A., whose 
publications about “Budgets” are well known. Mr. Frazer himself 
is a speaker of no mean ability, and his address at the recent con- 
vention held by the National Association of Cost Accountants, was 
one of the best delivered at that convention. 

Dr. Edward P. Moxey, Jr., of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of: Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, will speak 
on “The Relation of the Cost Records to the Commercial Books.” 

Dr. Moxey has been for many years connected with the Wharton 
School, and is well known as an authority on financial subjects. 
He has consented to speak on a subject which is always of interest 
to accountants, and everyone should make it a point to be present 
the first thing on Thursday morning, as he will be the first speaker 
on the program, on that day. 

Another speaker on a subject of supreme importance, “The Value 
of a Typical Statement,” will be Alexander Wall, secretary of the 
Robert Morris Associates, of Lansdowne, Pa. 

Mr. Wall was for many years the manager of the Credit De- 
partment of the National Bank of Commerce, during which time 
of course, he had plenty of opportunity of diagnosing financial 
statements. For the past four years he has been secretary of the 
Robert Morris Associates, which is an organization national in its 
scope, of bank officers and credit executives, that was organized on 
a permanent basis of 1915, and which opened a permanent central 
office in 1919, for the study of economic and credit data. This 
office is continually making studies of the typical proportions or 
ratios as evidenced by the financial statements of companies, in 
different lines of industry, so they may be in a position to better 
understand the stresses in different industries. 

The Robert Morris Associates should not be confused with the 


Morris Plan Banks. The name comes from Robert Morris, “known 
as the financier of the revolution,” and was chosen respectfully in 
honor to the first patriotic financier of this country. 


J. Linton Engle On List 


J. Linton Engle, ex-president of the United Typothetze of Ameri- 
ca, will speak on “The Federal Trade Commission vs. The United 
Typothete of America. 

Mr. Engle has been invited to explain clearly, the statement made 
in a recent circular letter, widely distributed by their organization, 
to the effect, that the recent order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission to them, condemned a practice that is vital not only 
to the United Typothete of America but to every other trade as- 
sociation in the country, because “it forbids members to give and 
the United Typothete to receive production cost figures, with a 
view of computing and publishing composite cost statements there- 
from.” 

The United Typothete’s letter goes on to say, “inasmuch as this 
strikes at the vitals of the Cost Accounting educational work carried 
on by ourselves and many other trade associations, and would rob 
such educational activities of a large part of their value, the 
Typothetz feels it is not warranted in complying with this para- 
graph of the order, until the court of last resort so rules, if it ever 
will. No court has thus far so declared, and even the Commis- 
sion had to-break new ground to make this order. Accordingly. 
all trade associations carrying on Cost work, can well afford to 
await a court decision on this clear cut issue, before reversing their 
policies of Cost Finding. 

“The attitude of the Commission evidently is that the interchange 
of production cost statistics between competitors and members of 
Trade Association is in the same class as the interchange of sell- 
ing prices, recently declared to be unlawful by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the Hardwood, Lumber and Linseed Oil 
cases. Even a most superficial consideration shows them to be 
totally dissimilar, and our case is a capital one, to test the legal 
decision.” 

This is a most important subject to all accountants in the pulp 
and paper industry, and indeed to executives also. It is hoped 
therefore, that there will be a large attendance to hear what Mr. 
Engle has to say on this vital subject. 


“Steam Power Costs” 


“Steam Power Costs” are coming slowly into their own, since 
the importance of this cost item in the pulp and paper industry is 
daily being realized by a larger number of mills. 

The Cost Association wishing to show its appreciation of the 
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fine work being done by its fellow Service Associations, has in- 
vited W. G. MacNaughton, secretary-treasurer of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, to give an address on 
this subject. Since he came with the Technical Association, Mr. 
MacNaughton has, on a number of occasions, showed his willing- 
ness to co-operate with the Cost Association, and his wide knowl- 
edge of the manufacturing and technical end of the industry, will 
undoubtedly enable him to give an address which will bring out the 
importance of obtaining accurate power costs. 

At Chicago recently, J. Austin Smith made several addresses on 
the subject of, “The Special Relief Sections of the Federal Tax 
Acts.” Since delivering those addresses, a constant stream of let- 
ters have been received by the Cost Association, showing the im- 
portance of this matter to executives throughout the country. 

Mr. Smith had consented to make another address at Philadel- 
phia; also to confer with any-representatives or members of this 
Association who wish advice regarding these sections of the Fed- 
eral Tax Acts. His firm has specialized in this work for some years 
past, and therefore he is in a position to give competent advice 
on the subject. 


Banquet Thursday Evening 


A banquet will be held on the evening of Thursday, November 
22, and Henry W. Stokes, president of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, will make an address at this banquet, and will 
be followed by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, who will speak briefly on 


In two previous numbers of the Bulletin there have been discus- 
sions concerning the analysis of the statements of two companies 
over a period of five years. The current ratios of these two com- 
panies did not indicate any great or alarming diversions nor did their 
fluctuations indicate anything beyond what might have been con- 
sidered a normal strain result during this period. In order to carry 
out to a still further comparative analysis the actions and develop- 
ments of these two companies, a further analysis of the figures is to 
be undertaken in this short article. 

The first statement considered, which was reported in the June 
Bulletin, will be called Company A and the statement that was an- 
alyzed in the August Bulletin will be called Company B in this study. 

If we take the five statements of Company A for the years under 
discussion and cross-foot them on the comparison sheet, developing 
a combined statement made up of the total of the five separate state- 
ments, we will have a composite picture of Company A averaged for 
the period. Each one of the statements will have’a proportional ef- 
fect upon this total cross-footed statement, and therefore the cross- 
footed statement will reflect the general condition of Company A dur- 
ing the entire period on an adjusted average basis. This, of course, 
applies with equal force to Company B. 


Shows Average Condition 

If the five annual statements of Company A and the ‘five annual 
statements of Company B be cross-footed and added together, we 
will get a composite picture showing the adjusted average condition 
of the two companies for the period. Each company will have pro- 
vided one-half of the influence in building up this combined state- 
ment and it will, therefore, reflect the effects of both companies in 
their financing and general method of procedure and as such will 
make a background against which to measure the two companies in 
order to arrive at some indication of their relative strength. 

The exhibit of these three statements, being the cross-footed state- 
ments of Companies A and B, which is the total of their five state- 
ments and the cross-footed statements of both Companies A and B 
together, is herewith presented : 


*From Robert Morris Associates Bulletin; continued from last week’s Parer 
Trave Journal. 
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RATIOS AND THE STATEMENT* 


the value of the work being done by the Service Associations, 
He will be followed by Joseph T. Lange, who will speak on 
“How to Sell Yourself Successfully.” 


Mr. Lange is a speaker who has had years of experience, speak- 
ing before business organizations. He has been invited to address 
the Cost Association particularly, in order to impress upon the 
Cost men of the industry, the importance of selling not only tliem- 
selves, but their work to their executives. Everyone has something 
to sell, service, merchandise or personal service. Of course, in the 
case of Cost men, it is the last named—personal services. How 
many Cost men in the industry are doing good work, but have 
not successfully sold this work to their executives? Confidence, 
the kind engendered by careful preparation is Capital, and to get 
it, one must build into one’s self the things that make confidence. 

Hundreds of enthusiastic letters have been received by Mr. Lange, 
from banks, Chambers of Commerce and such organizations as 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and other large concerns all over the coun- 
try, before whom he has spoken. Nobody should fail to hear the 
earnest’ message which Mr. Lange will bring. 


Arrangements are being completed with several other important 
speakers to address the Convention. At a time when it is so neces- 
sary to know exactly the production costs of products, it is hoped 
that executives throughout the country will give their Cost as well 
as their general Accountants an opportunity of hearing addresses 
whith have been arranged, particularly with a view to helping 
them in this important branch of their work. 


Dollar Statement 

















Company A Company B Combined 

St cous chakent any aeschaesee 20,610.70 12,134.94 32,745.64 
ee ee 164,120.40 121,772.15 285,892.55 
tL’. .t/sn whee caonsceee 173,768.06 112,947.92 286,715.98 
Current ansets ...,..00sscerees 358,499.16 246,855.01 605,354.17 
I, oto es cee te aéan wae 284,002.95 145.055.50 429,058.45 
tS eb éu “akwowe lentes 642,502.11 391,910.51 1,034,412.62 

Notes and accounts payable...... 164,740.86 118,976.85 283,717.71 
OR ae eee 10,260.00 4,535.00 14,795.00 
SE WEEE "ns ncn sw aneudeete’ 175,000.86 123,511.85 298,512.71 
aa 59,179.00 88,230.00 147,409.00 
MEDS Jc daa%ebuweues 234,179.86 211,741.85 445,921.71 
SE. naa aug «Gat onde inden’ 240,000.00 133,000.00 373,000.00 
EK. conde bane epechdite ekee 168,322.25 47,168.66 215,490.91 
ee rate e<s> avi cesiaws 408,322.25 180,168.66 588,490.91 
MME spBeetécvecovecwsess 642,502.11 391,910.51 1,034,412.62 

SEE Sadr dor dnceseconetecnns ss 916,110.00 580,986.00 1,497,096.00 


These three statements in conformity with our previous method 
have been reduced to a 100 per cent statement in which each sepa- 
rate item was divided by the total of its statements so that we see 
what percentage of the total figures is represented by each item. 
These three 100 per cent statements are as follows: 


100% Statement 











Company A Company B Combined 

GO, os Geb cadiawnns tee vested 3.21 3.10 3.16 
Receivables ........ 25.54 31.07 27.64 
Merchandise ....... : 27.05 28.82 27.72 
Current assets ee 55.80 62.99 58.52 
Fixed assets 44.20 37.01 41.48 

ais ccaetecsdoetion 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Notes and accounts payable...... 25.64 30.36 27.43 
EE eS ree 1.60 1.16 1.43 
DME. »cchcspecesberenys 27.24 31.52 28.86 
ee ERP rere 9.21 22.51 14,25 

ed BME as os wi ns 36.45 54.03 43.11 
CEE © deisds.cdundeoecds.s'0 tue 37.35 33.94 36.06 
PD waanns bbb otbuheneeoncks 26.20 12.03 20.83 
eee ID Soden ecdicovatedcece 63.55 45.97 56.89 

MEE Goethe sdb bcoeucsnabd 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The analytical ratios for the cross-footed statements of Companies 
A and B and for the combination of Companies A and B are pre- 
sented herewith for relative interpretation and for the study of the 
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relative strength of the two companies on the average over the pe- 
riod under discussion. 


Current ratio : 
Merchandise received 
Worth—Fixed 


The first ratio, the current ratio, indicates that Company A ran 
on the whole at a rate of 204 per cent, meaning $204 of current as- 
sets for every $100 of current liabilities, whereas Company B ran at 
the rate of 199 per cent as compared to an average from the com- 
bined statement of 202 per cent. Company A’s relation to the av- 
erage is 101 per cent, being 1 per cent approximately better than the 
average. Company B’s relation to the average is 98 per cent, being 
on the whole 2 per cent less than the average. As between the two 
companies, therefore, in the current ratio Company A ran about 3 
per cent better as compared to a common base. This is not a very 
significant difference, nor one that would attract or cause any criti- 
cism of Company B or any particular commendation of Company A. 

The ratio of merchandise to receivables in this particular kind of 
analysis is hardly significant because during part of the period it was 
satisfactory to maintain a high merchandise ratio and over part of 
the period it would have been more satisfactory to maintain a low 
merchandise ratio. 


Worth to Fixed Ratio 


The worth to fixed ratio indicates, however, that Company A runs 
at 143 per cent and Company B at 124 per cent, meaning, respec- 
tively, $143 and $124 of net worth for every $100 of fixed assets as 
compared to a common adjusted average of 137 per cent. Company 
A’s relationship td this common average is 104 per cent, while Com- 
pany B’s relationship to the common average is 90 per cent. Here 
we have the first indication of an averaged under capitalization as 
compared to fixed assets investment or over-investment in fixed as- 
sets as compared to capitalization, whichever way the question may 
be raised. Company B quite conclusively is some fourteen points 
behind Company A in the strength of the relationship of its net 
worth to its fixed assets. 

It becomes increasingly obvious to a careful student of analysis 
that the proportion which exists between the owned capital and the 
borrowed capital, or between the net worth and the debts of a com- 
pany, is one of the most salient features and one of the most im- 
portant tests of statement analysis. Over expansion is very often 
stimulated by easy credits and when we find debts increasing dis- 
proportionally to net worth, we can be certain that a company is op- 
erated on easier credit than it is upon more difficultly obtained owned 
capital. Company A shows a relationship of net worth to debt of 
174 per cent. This means that on the average this company had 
$174 of net worth for every $100 of debts, leaving a substantial mar- 
gin of owned capital over and above the amount borrowed. Com- 
pany B, on the other hand, shows a relationship of 85 per cent as 
between net worth and debts, indicating that there is only $85 of net 
worth for every $100 of debt. It is true that this debt disproportion 
was largely of a funded nature. 

Reference to the 100 per cent statement will show that out of $54 
of total debt per hundred $22 was a funded nature and $31 approxi- 
mately of a current nature. This condition indicates, however, very 
definitely that Company B has had to rely in its development upon 
the zood-will of its creditors and outside investors to a very much 
greater extent than has Company A. The average for the two com- 
panies is 132 per cent indicating that combined they had $132 of net 
worth for every $100 of debt. Company A bears a relation to this 
joint ratio of 131 per cent and Company B only 64 per cent. In 
this feature Company A is almost twice as strong as Company B. 
This position is not reflected in the current ratio due to the fact that 
such a large proportion of Company B’s debt, almost 40 per cent, was 
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of a funded nature, which had its effect in maintaining a higher cur- 
rent ratio level. 
Condition of Liquidity 

The ratios of sales to receivables and sales to merchandise hardly 
need to be examined in such detail as they indicate that both com- 
panies were fairly good on the average, although Company A ex- 
ceeds in liquidity in these two items the liquidity of Company B by 
something approximately 10 per cent, which, while a betf€rment, is 
not particularly significant. 

On the whole a close reading of these figures would indicate that 
it is quite probable that Company A is maintaining a condition of 
liquidity and independence approximately 20% better than Company 
B during this period, and that it has emerged at the end of the 
period nearly 40 per cent better. This statement is based upon 
the development of the index figure for Company A and Company 
B using their combined position as a base, and this index figure and 
its method of development will be discussed in the October Bulletin. 


To Erect $150,000 Generating Station 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 12, 1923—The Northern New 
York Utilities, Inc., has just made formal petition to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for permission to erect at Deferiet a 
steam electric generating plant which will cost $150,000. A gen- 
erating station that will cost $27,000 is now in the process of con- 
struction and will be completed, it is expected, about December 1. 

While the petition indicates that steam will be purchased from 
the St. Regis Paper Company from the big engines being built into 
the plant, John N. Carlisle said Thursday that it was not a St. Regis 
Paper Company project but that the plant is to be owned and 
managed by the Utilities for auxiliary purposes. That such a plant 
was to be developed was published in this publication some time ago, 
but some of the detail had not been worked out at that time. 

The proposition is to convert the power of the steam plant into 
electric current, and in the generating station will be located a 
5,000 k.w. turbine. It was pointed out by Mr. Carlisle that the 
plant was being built purely as a protection against low water 
conditions when water wheels will not turn sufficiently to meet 
the requirements of the service. It was at first understood that the 
big steam plant being built was a St. Regis Paper Company project, 
but the word of President J. N. Carlisle discloses the information 
that it is a Utilities owned outfit. 


Talk to Salesmen at Linde Offices 

Cy Naughton, advertising manager of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., gave a splendid and stimulating talk to paper 
salesmen and printers at the Beekman street offices of the J. E. 
Linde Company, Saturday morning. 

Mr. Naughton, who had just returned from the national conven- 
tion of advertisers interested in Direct by Mail campaigns, outlined 
a number of selling practices which have been proven of value 
in disposing of paper. 5 

The use of advertising “dummies” in selling printing was highly 
recommended by the speaker, who exhibited a number of charac- 
teristic pieces used effectively by his own concern. 

Mr. Naughton’s main theme was that the sale of quality products 
is more worthwhile than quantity disposals, in the long run. 

The meeting was arranged and presided over by M. C. Merril, 
sales manager of the J. E. Linde Company. 


E. E. Keough In Sales Department 
Hotyoxe, Mass., November 13, 1923.—E. E. Keough has returned 
from an extended business trip to the Pacific Coast in the interest 
of The American Writing Paper Company and will continue his 
work as manager of the Advertising Department of that company, 
working in close conjunction with the newly created Department of 

Sales Promotion, which is in charge of Fred Webster. 
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An income tax to. be ideal should have the following attributes: 
.- 1. It should be simple of computation and a matter of advance 
knowledge of the taxpayer. 
: It @hould penalize wastefulness and reward thrift. 
It should not burden production more than is necessary. 
It should encourage investment in industry. 
It should conduce to lower prices. 
It should yield a constant income to the government. 

ie short, it should do the -things that the present United States 
income-tax law does not do, and should not do the things which 
the present law does. The present law is anything but simple in 
interpretation. - Already we have volumes of court decisions, 
treasury . decisions, solicitor’s opinions, departmental rulings and 
regulations, opinions of the attorney-general, solicitor’s memoranda, 
recommendations of the committee on appeals and review, etc. Nor 
is the method of calculation of tax even moderately intelligible. 
The computation of the tax liability in the case of individuals 
alone involves five distinct devices for placing the larger burden 
on the larger income. One should be sufficient. 


Cost of Administration 


The reported cost of administering the income-tax laws for the 
year ended June 30, 1922, was $41,500, and the cost to the tax- 
payers outside of taxes for conferences, expert advice, etc., has 
been estimated at $140,700,000 annually. 

The taxpayer has no assurance when he has paid his income tax 
on March 15 that the matter. is settled. For five years he is in 
danger of an assessment and such assessment may, and often does, 
atrive after four lean years when the profits of that year of large 
income have all been dissipated. The man who saves his substance 
and invests in productive enterprise is an economic asset to the 
nation. His savings make possible new industry which adds to the 
total wealth and affords employment for more labor. 

The man who spends his earnings in riotous living adds nothing 
to the national wealth and he should be penalized rather than the 
other. The present law discourages investments by heavy taxation. 
Certainly investment in productive enterprise is not fostered and 
investment in state securities tends to wasteful public expenditure. 
Production should be released entirely from tax burden. We should 
recognize that the consumer pays the taxes and in this recognition 
stop fooling ourselves with any other idea. Our failure to recog- 
nize that fact and our vain efforts to place the burden there does 
not tax production but it does homper and even in a large measure 
stifles production. 


Am wn 


Artificial Manipulation 

Prices necessarily reflect a certain inflation under present con- 
ditions. The law of supply and demand, at least in its minor re- 
actions, is materially affected by artificial manipulation. Even if 
this were not so, the effort to shift the burden of taxation to the 
consumer would ‘be largely successful. There is a certain volume 
of wealth in the country and only so much. A certain amount of 
that wealth must be converted to the uses of government. If taxes 
were equitably apportioned, there would be no room for taxing an- 
other product, another industry, or another accumulation of capi- 
tal to compensate for lack of government income from established 
sources. Yet when more income is needed, this is the method 
employed. 

A tax which not only avoids the inequities of the present income 
tax but operates constructively to promote industry and create 
wealth is proposed in a tax on basis of the living expenses of the 
individual. Corporations and like organizations should be taxed 
not at all. The earnings of the corporation must sooner or later 
find their way to the pockets of individuals and while en route they 


*From the Journal of Accountancy. 
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A TAX ON LIVING EXPENSES”* 


By J. A. CuLt 


are promoting the production of wealth, creating employment and 
consequently paying living expenses of other individuals. Corpora. 
tions are merely the agencies of individuals and the subjects of 
taxation are in no wise diminished by excluding them from the 
tax lists. 

The individual should be required as now to account for his full 
income and his taxable income should be his net income less a 
fixed exemption, according to his martial status, which should ap- 
proximate the dividing line between a wholesome standard of liy- 
ing and extravagance and less investments in-legal productive en- 
terprise and government bonds. Thus, if a man’s net income is 
$10,000, and the fixed exemption $2,400, and he uses $1,600 to pur- 
chase railroad bonds, $1,200 for interest and $100 for donations 
to charity, his taxable income will be computed as follows: 


DORN ORE og Sasducesewenies edebw eee ie Reece $10,000 
Less: 
ey ey ee $2,400 
SNS? hicks sas cake ot wae wew en 1,600 
EE B F52c eos cdb cee eodtesa seen 1,200 
Ne ie cee ne Gae eeeKR REN 100 5,300 
$4,700 


The $4,700 therefore, representing his living expenses is the basis 
of his tax. 

If he owns his own home, depreciation and up-keep are part of 
his living expense. If he rents, his rent is likewise part of his 
living expense. As neither item is a deduction from income they 
need not be considered. Nor, obviously, should the original pur- 
chase of a home be considered a deduction, but the corresponding 
tax thereon should be spread over a term of years like deprecia- 
tion. 


A Graduated Tax Rate 


The tax rate should be graduated sharply but by the use of one 
formula and one only. To be sure, this formula would be bor- 
rowed from higher mathematics and not intelligible in nature and 
computation to the layman, but certainly the computation of taxable 
income which is the basis of the tax and the whole story to the 
taxpayer would be simple indeed of calculation. 

Tax-exempt securities, the crying wrong of the present system, 
would lose their attractiveness in comparison with industrial in- 
ventments were likewise tax-exempt, and strikes and lockouts which 
at present attend capital-drained industrialism would expend their 
energy in new enterprise. 

For the same reason that it would but slightly affect production, 
the tax would likewise slightly affect prices to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Its yield to the government would be constant but only as 
it was made so. A tax commission should be empowered to fix 
from year to year the exemption and the tax rate commensurate 
with the needs of government. It would be far more logical, scien- 
tific, equitable and simple than to pass new laws to tax new in- 
dustries or new taxpayers with all the attendant train of new rul- 
ings and decisions, to say nothing of the industrial readjustment 
and turmoil occasioned by such legislation. 

It is not to be supposed that the fixed exemption under present 
abnormal conditions could be placed as high as is desirable nor that 
the rate of tax could be placed as low as would have been pos- 
sible under ante-bellum conditions, but it would seem that this tax 
would operate in the direction of the production of a larger an‘ 
larger ‘volume of wealth, a larger and larger industrialism and, in 
the long run, a better and better standard of living as the fixed 
exemption increased with enlarged sources of government income. 
This is, therefore, not merely a system of taxation but a theory 
of economic government administration. 
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‘Parchment Paper 
Make Packages More Sightly 
Se 


For Samples and Prices Write 


Louis T. Stevenson, President 
110 East Forty-second Street, New York 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER CO., LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 4 
H ROLLSTONE PAPER CO., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS H 


Ghe 


Paper Trade Journal 


Covers Completely the Paper and Pulp 
Industry 
It is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


which means that our circulation claims are authentic 
and provable. 
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Serve the Nations 
of the Earth today-- 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 
Kronstadter Papierstoff — Fabriks Actien — Gesellschaft 
Mills at Tuciansky, Sv. Martin 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1923 





SUMMARY 





EE SE Ss cae bay 2505 o5sueee 942 rolls, 296 bls. 
Printing paper.....91 rolls, 53 pgs., 97 cs., 47 bis. 
END... o'GS Wants eee es vce 00m 52 bis., 16 cs. 
SE Occ 000200000 485 rolls, 22 bls., 6 cs. 


NNN SS eee ee or 2,755 cs 
Drawing PRPCT «once cc cccccceccegecsscees 80 cs. 
PUREE 54-2 bcc bdad cpeeeen codcecess 25 cs 
Surface coated paper. ..........00.eeceee 130 cs. 
OS WET ccc ctnt te ccasscacecs yes 10 cs., 9 bis. 
Se 9,218 rolls, 321 bis. 
Wrapping paper........ 425 bls., 19 cs., 4,253 rolls 
MEE nnn xnnnccheaenebs.tee snes? 138 rolls 
NE MEIN = 0 0.0009 4:5:5 60s cere cceesgeses 8 cs. 
Colored pnbed, ¢.. >. isn oc. gi fesse sees 21 cs. 
DEUDIMNEE Sccccenccescvencetecebescekees 2 cs. 
Welling PRPC onc ccc c cc scecccccesovees 68 cs. 


Miscellaneous paper... .257 cs., 497 blis., 1,325 rolls 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


Zarro Tobacco Company, Asia, Lisbon, 24 cs. 

Max Spiegel & Son, Chicago, Havre, 3 cs. 

Standard Products Corporaticn, by same, 4 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, Paris, 
Havre, 31 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Zeeland, Antwerp, 26 cs. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Collamer, St. 
Nazaire, 960 cs. 

De Mauduit Paper Corporation, by same, 307 cs. 

American Tobacco Company, Collamer, Bordeaux, 
1,400 cs. 

PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
9 bis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 16 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 43 bls. 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 16 bls., 3 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Aquitania, Liverpool, 
3 cs., 6 bis. 
The Prager Company, 


485 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 


J. H. Scott Paper Company, Manchuria, Ham- 
burg, 77 rolls. 

Equitable Trust Company, Mount Clay, Ham- 
burg, 14 rolls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Company, Grete, Hamburg, 


Manchuria, Hamburg, 


53 pgs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Zeeland, Antwerp, 84 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 7 
es. 
Perry, Ryer & Co., Vitellia, Glasgow, 6 cs. 
M. O’Meara Company, W. Maximus, Kotka, 
47 bls. 
NEWS PRINT 
New Haven Times, W. Maximus, Kotka, 179 
rolls, 
Street & Smith, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 5 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Derrflinger, Bremen, 324 
rolls. 
M. O’Meara Company, Georgia, Trieste, 296 bls. 
Chemical National Bank, Manchuria, Hamburg, 
434 rolls. 
TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Mount Clay, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Seydlitz, Bre- 
men, 3 cs. 
Globe Shipping Company, by same, 4 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Zeeland, Antwerp, 52 cs. 
Genaert Company of America, by same, 27 cs. 
Genaert Company of America, Belgenland, Ant- 
werp, 51 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
Borden Riley Paper Company, Belgenland, Ant- 
werp, 11 cs. 
C. W. Williams & Co., by same, 9 cs. 
H. D, Catty Company, Zeeland, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
Litho Print Company, Zeeland, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
J. J. Gavin. Cedric, Liverpcol, 1 cs. . 


TISSUE PAPER 


Meadows, Wye & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Carmania, Liverpool, 22 cs: 


PACKING PAPER 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, 
Trieste, 321 bis. 

Republic Bag & Paper 
Rotterdam, 8,550 rolls. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, Mt. Clay, Ham- 
burg, 494 rolls. 

Publicity Paper Corporation, Grete, Hamburg, 44 
rolls. 

M. O’Meara Company, G. Washington, Bremen, 
1,030 rolls. 


Georgia, 


Company, Westerner, 


WRAPPING PAPER 

M. O’Meara Company, Morristown, Helsingfors, 
162 bis. 

Kupfer Brothers & Co., 
19 cs. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 178 bls., 273 
rolls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 48 rolls. 

Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Manufacturing Company, 
by same, 82 rolls, 75 bis. 

American Express Company, by same, 6 bis., 
2,851 rolls. 

Wilkinson Brothers 
Trondhjem, 4 bls. 

National City Bank, Derrflinger, Bremen, 999 
rolls. 


Ryndam, Rotterdam, 


& Co., Inc., Oscar II, 


KRAFT PAPER 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 138 rolls. 


DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Mt. Clay, Hamburg, 77 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 3 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
Scientific Materials Company, 
London, 2 cs. 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
6 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Roussillon, Bordeaux, 3 bis. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Roussillon, Bor- 
deaux, 6 bis. 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Sternberg Company, Asia, Marseilles, 44 cs. 
F. C. Strype, by same, 13 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 7 cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Nevisian, London, 4 cs. 


PAPER 


M. O’Meara Company, Grete, 
rolls. 

Whiting & Patterson, Aquitania, Liverpool, 7 cs. 

DuPont Cellophane Company, Paris, Havre, 15 


Pres. Adams, 


Hamburg, 14 


cs. 
Davies, Turner & Co., by same, 6 cs. 

Gimbout Freres, by same, 15 cs. 

Coenca, Morrison & Co., by same, 2 cs. 
McCreery & Co.; by same, 6 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlike, Belgenland, Antwerp, 54 cs. 
Globe Shipping Company, Seydlitz, Bremen, 99 
cs. 
British-American Tobacco Company, Bristol City, 
Bristol, 68 bls. 

Arkell Safety Bag Company, Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 22 rolls. 

Japan Paper Company, by same, 15 cs. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Company, by same, 
124 rolls. 

A. E. McAdam & Co., by same, 971 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 22 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 20 bis. 

American Express Company, Chicago, Havre, 16 
cs. 
DuPont Cellophane Company, by same, 22 cs. 
Republic Bag & Paper Company, Westphalia, 
Hamburg, 172 rolls. 

C. Steiner, Manchuria, Hamburg, 21 bls. 

M. O. Meara Company, by same, 153 bls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 178 bls. 

Goldsmith & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 48 bis. 

M. J. Corbett & Co., Mount Clay, Hamburg, 9 
bls. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


RAGS, BACGINGS, ETC. 

M. Wolfer, Pastores, Havana, 35 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Tuscania, Glasgow, 47 bis, 
paper stock. 

New York Trust Company, Dunstoffnage, Leg. 
horn, 83 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Belgenland, Ant. 
werp, 188 bls. flax waste. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Company, by same, 
124, bls. flax waste. 

FE. J. Keller Company, Inc., Carlier, Antwerp, 
250 bis. flax waste. 

Guaranty Trust Company, Bristol City, Bristol, 
279 bis. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 58 bis, 
rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, Daytonian, Man. 
chester, 136 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 37 bis, 
new cuttings. 

Patterson National Bank, Nevisian; Bondon, 119 
bis. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same, 
212 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Chicago, Havre, 65 
bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 75 bis. rags. 

New York Trust Company, by same, 45 bis, 
bagging. 
Equitable Trust Company, Grete, Hamburg, 13 
bls. rags. ; 

D. M. Hicks, Madres City, Liverpool, 271 bis. 
paper stock. 

P. Berlowitz, Collamer, 
rags. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 48 bls. rags. 
_Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 50 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Ladenburg-Thalman Company, 
horn, 300 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Company, by same, 159 bls. 
rags. 

American Express Company, Galtymore, Leith, 
55 bis. rags. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 83 
bis. rags. 

American Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 62 bls. 
rags. 


E. J. Keller Company, A. de Larranaga, Mar- 
seilles, 83 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Suffren, Havre, 20 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 63 bls. 
bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Anaconda, Antwerp, 
68 bis. bagging. 

F. J. Keller Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ham- 
burg, 172 bls. jute waste. 

E. J. Keller Company, by same, 81 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Suffren, Havre, 73 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overten, Francisco, Hull, 5 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Winona, Alexandria, 104 bls. 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons’, Westerner, Rotterdam, 
179 bis. rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 49 bls. 
rats. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 50 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 89 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 81 bis. 
bagging. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 45 bis. 
waste. 

Royal Manufacturing Company, by same, 2! bls. 
ectton waste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 125 bis. 
waste. 

M. Hughes & Co., by same, 214 bis. cotton 
waste. 

Reis & Co., by same 44 bls. cotton waste. 

OLD ROPE 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Francisco, 
194 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Belgenland, Antwerp, 131 
coils. 


St. Nazaire, 227 bls. 


Luxpalile, Leg- 


cotton 


cotton 


Hull, 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Te. QUALITY PULPS 








“POWER PLANT PIPING 


VALVES, FITTINGS, 
FLANGES, BENDS 























oe Any Service Any Pressure GRESLUNG “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
munca wane mors | | (CGa),) Bleached Sulphit 







American Foundry and Construction 
y 
Engineers, Fabricators, Erectors 


<> 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
Glassine Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment Greaseproof 
Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 
Diamond State Fibre any 
BRIDGEPORT (near Philadelphia) P VANIA 


In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Company of Canada, Limited. 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





a “FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


NORWAY 
KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































THE WM. CABBLE 
WIRE MFG. CO. 





West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High Grade 
Coated Book and Label Papers 
also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 




























Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills | 
STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 
and other Alloys 


26 Inch Rowd 
















punched for — and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


























200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York . Chicago | 









% = % Inch Slots 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
8-66 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice or tHe Paper Trape Journat, 
Wepwnespay, Novemper 14, 1923. 

As the market limps through its third week of slump news print 
appears to be the one bright spot on the horizon. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that revival is lurking around the next corner. On 
the contrary some paper prices have suffered further cuts without 
bringing in any appreciably increased demand. 

It is really an unprecedented situation. Late summer held forth 
every promise of one of the most prosperous seasons that the paper 
industry has known since the post war slump. So far as con- 
sumption goes there appears to be no appreciable slackness and ad- 
vertising and circulation of nearly all periodicals is reported. 

This forces the conclusion that somewhere there has been a de- 
cided over production, The sticking point appears to be with the 
jobbers who have surplus supplies on hand. When the consumers, 
who also had more than they could use, found that the market was 
going off a little they quit buying in the hope of forcing lower 
prices. 

Instead of holding quotations firm the manufacturers and jobbers 
fell right into line with the buyers and proceeded to see what would 
happen if they dropped them. They have found out and now things 
are going merrily along with every little dealer and one machine 
mill trying to cut his neighbor’s throat. 

Fortunately for everybody concerned the situation cannot last 
indefinitely. Buying must go on and the wise consumers will be- 
gin to sneak back into the market with great caution in order to 
take advantage of the low prices. Then the far seeing producers 
will stiffen their prices, the slow ones on both sides of the fence 
will howl and the market will be back on its feet again. 

Just when this is going to happen is dependent of course on how 
long the buyers can hold out. Indications are that this cannot be 
any longer at the outside than the first of the year, although one 
person’s guess is really as good as another’s, in the matter. The 
Times, The Tribune and The Sun have all increased either in bulk 
or in circulation during the fall period. These are only three ex- 
amples of what the other metropolitan dailies may be doing. It is 
also rumored that the International Magazine Company is using 
more paper, although most of that would of course come from the 
Middle Western market. Advertising is also on the increase both 
in the periodical and direct mailing lines. 

All these things should mean a strong nrarket, but facts point 
otherwise. It is probable, however, that the consumers will let 
their supplies run to such a low point that they will have to come in 
for big orders when they do arrive. It is safe to assume that when- 
ever the turn does come it will be a sharp one and the expected 
boom may come before the snow is off the ground after all. 

Although low water is still hampering many mills news print is 
selling with the same regularity that has characterized it all through 
the dull season. The equinoctial storms brought some relief, but 
this proved to be only temporary because the ground was so 
parched that it sucked the water up within a short time. It is 
reported that the ground wood and news print mills are making 
only about eighty-five per cent of capacity. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The price of mechanical pulp is now down to the neighborhood 
of forty-five dollars a ton, which is more nearly normal than it 
was during the brief flurry of a month ago. The grinding mills 
are curtailing production partly to conserve water and partly to 
keep from forcing the market. A good demand for mechanical 
pulp is still holding out since the news print mills are coming in 
with good orders. 


Chemical Pulp 
Chemical pulp is showing marked weakness in some quarters 





particularly kraft pulp. Heavy competition from foreign markets 
is tending to keep prices unsteady from day to day and the demand 
is far from sufficient to keep up with the large tonnages that are 
coming into the market from Scandinavia. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Old rope and bagging are no worse or no better than the rest of 
the market. Bagging in the better grades still has a slight ad- 
vantage over those in the lower. The same is true of old rope 
where the higher qualities are on more frequent call. 

Rags 

As far as the paper industry is concerned rags are in indifferent 
demand. Importations are not so heavy as they have been and 
dealers are showing a tendency to sit tight and await developments, 
The roofing mills have worked up a fairly good demand for the 
lower grades. 

Waste Paper 

Waste paper is still a little better than pulp. Many mills are 
buying some of the grades of waste paper when they do not buy 
the corresponding grade of pulp. Prices have remained fairly 
firm without a great tendency to move in either direction although 
minor changes have been made. 





Men Not Created Equal Says Kellogg 


Syracuse, N. Y., November 7, 1923.—That boys “ought to be 
kept in a barrel and fed through the bung hole until twenty-one 
years old,” was denied by R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of the News 
Print Service Bureau, who spoke today at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University on “Forestry as a Train- 
ing for Citizenship.” Mr. Kellogg said that the quarter of a cen- 
tury of forest schools in America had shown the liberalizing effect 
of taking boys into the open and bringing them in close contact 
in a scientific way with Nature. He said that those who had re- 
mained in the profession, as well as the foresters who have gone 
outside of it, generally had made good, and one of the secrets of 
their success was in keeping close to the dirt which has a tendency 
to free the mind from illusions. The forester must learn Nature's 
laws and act in accordance therewith. 

Mr. Kellogg said that science is remaking the world, but it is 
not known as yet whether it will carry forward or destroy civiliza- 
tion. He said there is a constant war between the constructive and 
destructive forces within human society with many other forms of 
life warring against mankind. 

There is no such thing as men being created equal except in 
the spread-eagle speech of the Fourth of July orator. The in- 
alienable right is that of opportunity. Never will there be equality 
of accomplishment and reward, socialistic theory notwithstanding. 
Sound progress will not come from crusades inspired by ignorance 
and fanaticism. 

In addressing the students of the pulp and paper courses at the 
university a little later Mr. Kellogg traced the history of news 
print paper from the time of the discovery of the first printing 
press up to the most modern times. He quoted a great many in- 
teresting statistics to show how remarkable has been its growth un- 
der the stimulus of modern business methods. 


Issues Call for Conference 


President Henry W. Stokes of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association has called a conference for November 15 of all the 
members of the Association who are being affected by the heavy 
importations of foreign paper at prices based on lower foreign labor 
costs. The increasing importation of foreign paper, particularly 
wrapping, is having a serious effect upon the domestic mills, and 
the conference will be the first step toward a general movement 
on the part of the paper industry to meet this situation. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations November 13, 1923. 
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ti imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stock 






Brown Bros. & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 695 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 90 
Coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Nevisian, London, 115 coils, 
21 bis. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Minnewaska, London, 355 
coils. 

Ellerman-Wilson Lines, by same, 31 coils. 

Ellerman-Wilson Lines, President Polk, Lon- 
don, 48 coils. 

CASEIN 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Titania, Buenos Aires, 
834 bags, 50,040 kilos. 

Kalbfieisch Corp., W. World, Buenos Aires, 
1,417 bags. 

E. B. Muns, Collamer, St. Nazaire, 213 bags, 
17,060 kilos. 

_National City Bank, by same, 200 bags, 15,000 


kilos. 
CHINA CLAY 
Bankers’ Trust Company, Bristol City, Bristol, 
325 bags. 
. WOOD PULP 


Castle & Overton, Seydlitz, Bremen, 250 bis. 
wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, by same, 2,361 bis. wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, America, Bremen, 1,402 bis. wood 
pulp, 599 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 724 bis. 
wood pulp. 

E. Naumburg & Co., Manchuria, Hamburg, 
2,700 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Bayern, Hamburg, 
100 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ham- 
burg, 108 bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
254 bis. sulphite pulp. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 625 bis. sulphite 
pulp. 

Johannesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Morristown, 
Sundsvall, 1,250 bis. sulphite pulp, 250 tons.. 

Johannesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Morristown, 
Harnosand, 2,100 bis. sulphite pulp, 350 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 1,200 bis. 
sulphite pulp, 200 tons. 

Mechanics & Metals Na‘ional Bank, Morristown, 
Sundsvall, 600 bis. sulphite pulp, 100 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, W. Maximus, 
Kotka, 5,220 bis. mechanical pulp, 1,044 tons. 

WOOD PULP BOARDS 

Lagerloef _Trading Company, W. Maximus, 

Kotka, 1,232 bls., 178 tons. 


: WOOD FLOUR 
B. L. Soberski, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 2,000 bags. 
The Hansa Company, Morristown, Helsingfore, 
2,118 bags, 74,120 kilos. 


Government Bids and Awards 


(Continwed from page 66) 


Brown Bros. & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
1,694 bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1923 








Paper House of Pennsylvania, W. Maximus, 
Kotka, 1,409 rolls news print paper. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, W. Maximus, 
Helsingfors, 102 cs. paper. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, W. 
Kotka, 40 bls. wood pulp boards, 4 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, 2,888 
bls. mechanical pulp, 577 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, 450 bis. 
sulphite pulp, 75 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, W. Maximus, 
Helsingfors, 1,696 bis. sulphite pulp, 254 tons. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Morristown, 
Sundsvall, 600 bis. sulphite pulp, 100 tons. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 2,700 
bls. mechanical pulp, 450 tons. 

National City Bank, Morristown, Sikea, 5,400 
bls. dry wood pulp, 900 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Eisenbach, Hamburg, 2,585 
bls. wood pulp. 

Wood Pulp Trading Company, Ltd., Trolleholm, 
Gothenburg, 700 bls. dry kraft pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Eisenbach, Hamburg, 61 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Sorriso, Barcelona, 286 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, W. Inskip, Rotterdam, 56 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Luxpalile, Genoa, 76 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 314 bis. 
~~ waste. ? 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Chickahominy, Lon- 

den, 79 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Westerner, Rotterdam, 
383 bis. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 34 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 506 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 83 bis. 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Galtymore, Leith, 68 bis. 


rags. 

New York Trust Company, by same, 70 bis. 
rags. 

Union National Bank, by same, 123 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Grande Gaard, Ham- 
burg, 50 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Virginia, Copen- 
a 497 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 

561 ‘bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 127 bls. 
old. rope. 


Maximus, 








BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1923 








E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Missouri, Bremen, 
203 bis. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 1,006 bis, 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Breedyk, Hamburg, 150 bis, 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Schoharie, London, 62 bis 
waste paper. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Missouri, Hamburg, 
57 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Bayern, Hamburg, 
163 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Daytonian, Man- 
chester, 30 bis. rags. 

F. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 59 bis, 
bagging. 

Irving National~Columbian Trust Company, by 
same, 93 bis. new cuttings. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Nevisian, London, 80 coils 
old rope. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1923 








Lagerloef Trading Company, W. Maximus, Hel- 
singfors, 3,216 bls. sulphite pulp, 512 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., W. Maximus, Kotka, 
3,352 bls. sulphite pulp, 510 tons. 

Lagerloef, by same, 3,000 bis. sulphate pulp, 
513 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, by same, 8,892 
bls. mechanical oedianchree adil 1,778 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1923 








Castle & Overton, Carolina, France, 743 bis. 
12gs. 
Castle & Overton, Ostende, France, 42 bis. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 10, 1923 











Castle & Overton, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 1,754 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Bayern, Hamburg, 
377 bls. wood pulp. 

Wood Pulp Trading Company, Ltd.. Virginia, 
Copenhagen, 1,270 bis. kraft pulp. 

Wood Pulp Trading Company, Ltd., Trolleholm, 
Gothenburg. 700 bis. dry kraft pulp. 





To Help Train Foresters 














































































































Wasuincton, D. C., November 14, 1923——The Government 
Printing Office will receive bids on November 16 for 100,000 Ibs. 
(100,000 sheets) of chip board and on 100,000 Ibs. (100,000 sheets) 
of straw board; also for 45,100 Ibs. (150 rolls) of No. 1 white 
M. F. printing paper in 18-inch rolls. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on Novem- 
ber 19, for 1,000 Ibs. of tablet stripping machine paper, 24-inch 
rolls. Also, on the same date, bids will be received for 60,000 Ibs. 
(38,000 reams) No. 2.quality 32-inch binderboard, and 86,000 Ibs. 
(1,000 reams) 38 x 48 86 Ibs. white S. & S. C. printing paper. 

Bids received on 59,000 Ibs. colored sulphite writing paper, No. 20, 
in 17-inch rolls, approximately 300 lbs. each, are as follows: R. P. 
Andrews: Paper Company, $.0738; $.0738 and $.0738; Broderick 
Paper Company, $.092; $.092; $.092; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$.0825 ; $.0825, and $.0825; Champion Fibre Company, $.0744; $.0788 

“and $.0788; International, $.0806; $.0806 and $.0806; Old Dominion, 
-$.0816; $.0858-and $.0994, and $.0858, $.0816 and $.0858; and $.0994 
‘ahd $.0994 and $.0816; T. A. Cantwell-Company, $.086; $.086; $.086; 
$.15; $.15; $15; $.1015; $.1015; $.104; $.104; $.104. 





Bancor, Me., November 12, 1923.—Plans of the Great Northern 
Paper Company to co-operate with the forestry department of the 
University of Maine in the forestry school to be conducted at 
Rainbow township were announced by Prof. John M. Briscoe, 
head of the U. of M. forestry course at a meeting of the Lions 
Club here last week. The school will be conducted this winter 
at Rainbow township where the Great Northern will have exten- 
sive cutting operations. Prof. Briscoe outlined the work being 
conducted at the university and told of the increasing demand for 
foresters throughout the country. 





Landslide Buries Machinery 


Grann’ Mere, Quebec, November 12, 1923.—Recently at the 
Shawinigan Falls plant of the Belgo Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Company considerable damage was caused by a landslide of about 
1,000: cubic yards of earth, owing to the heavy rains. 

Two roll grinders were buried in. 30 feet of mud and clay and 
were completely wrecked. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THE Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, NovemsBer 14, 1923. 


The week has been a sad one for chemicals. No bright signs 
have as yet appeared on the horizon to give promise of better busi- 
ness in the immediate future. On the contrary the price war in 
bleach has reached such a point that all but a few of the manu- 
facturers and jobbers have practically withdrawn from the market 
to sit tight and wait for the better side to win. In several of the 
commodities listed below sales are being made actually below cost 
of production due to the extremely sluggish market. There have 
been’ a few downward changes in price and in those chemicals 
where the price is holding firm it is due to some force outside the 
paper industry. Conditions on the whole are substantially the same 
as they were last week. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in bleach was dull despite 
the willingness of several large manufacturers to sell at extremely 
low prices in order to beat out their competitors. Just why such a 
fight. was started in a dull market is difficult to explain. It may 
be that when the campaign was launched it was thought that the 
market was recovering sufficiently to make things interesting. As 
the situation stands now it is impossible to quote because of the 
marked lack of firmness. As the price went slithering downward 
reputable dealers were taking 1.20 to 1.25 cents a pound for it. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic also was in poor demand this week 
in comparison with what was expected of it. This should not be 
construed as meaning that caustic is in the doldrums, but dealers 
hope to see an increase very soon. The price is around 3.10 cents 
a pound on a flat basis at the works. It is thought that the slightly 
lower price will attract buyers who have been heretofore holding 
off. 

CASEIN.—Casein has not changed much during the past week 
with the demand about the same and no sign of any upward or 
downward changes in the price. It is still quoted at from 14 to 17 
cents a pound in both the domestic and the foreign grades. 

CHINA CLAY.—The same prices continue on china clay with 
the buying hardly what could be called brisk, but enough to keep 
things moving along at an even rate. Prices on the domestic grades 
are from $12 to $15 a ton and on the imported run from $16 to $20. 

CHLORINE.—The demand for chlorine has not changed during 
the week with no further recovery reported. Orders are still for 
small quantities and it is reported that the dealers have some on 
hand. Prices continue at 3.50 cents a pound in tank cars. 

ROSIN.—Naval stores also remained in a static condition dur- 
ing the past seven days with the price about the same. The paper 
industry is not calling for so much of the product as it generally 
does at this time but manufacturers say that there is little hope 
for any reductions in price. The price is about $5.80 to $6 in 280 
pound barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—Saltcake is still in fair demand although there 
was a slight falling off in the call for it during the past week. 
The situation is not such as to cause any change in the price, how- 
ever, which remains at from $22 to $24 a ton. It is said that con- 
cessions will be made in this on the open market in some instances. 

SODA ASH.—Manufacturers of soda ash say that the demand 
for this is somewhat better than that for bleach and caustic al- 
though it is not as good as they had hoped it would be. It is 
still improving slowly and outside the paper industry dealers are 
having little trouble in disposing of it. The price is 1.38 cents on 
a flat basis. 

STARCH.—The demand for starch is of sufficient strength to 
keep the price at the same level as last week which is 3.42 to 3.70 
cents a pound for the paper maker’s grade. 

SULPHITE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina is not in quite as good 
demand as it was. The price remains at 2.00 to 2.25 cents for the 
iron free and 1.25 to 1.35 cents for the commercial grades per 
pound. 
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